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FORM AND THE CONSUMER 


For a ‘Community of Style, Interest and Taste’ in the Arts 
Rudolf Arnheim 


Art has become incomprehensible. Perhaps nothing so much as this fact 
distinguishes art today from what it has been at any other place or time. Art 
has always been used, and thought of, as a means of interpreting the nature 
of world and life to human eyes and ears; but now, objects of art are ap- 
parently among the most puzzling implements man has ever made. Now it 
is they that need interpretation. 

Not only are the paintings, the sculpture, the music of today incompre- 
hensible to the many. But even what we are supposed to find in the art of the 
past no longer makes sense to the average person. Listen to what happens 
when one of the best known modern critics, Roger Fry, looks at a painting of 
the 17th century. ‘‘Let us note our impressions,” he says, ‘as nearly as possible 
in the order in which they arise. First the curious impression of the receding 
rectangular hollow of the hall seen in perspective and the lateral spread, in 
contrast to that, of the chamber in which the scene takes place. This we see 
to be almost continuously occupied by the volumes of the figures disposed 
around the circular table, and these volumes are all ample and clearly dis- 
tinguished but bound together by contrasted movements of the whole body 
and also by the flowing rhythm set up by the arms, a rhythm which, as it were, 
plays over and across the main volumes. Next, I find, the four dark rectangular 
openings at the end of the hall impose themselves and are instantly and agree- 
ably related to the two dark masses of the chamber wall to right and left, 
as well as to various darker masses in the dresses. We note, too, almost at 
once, that the excessive symmetry of these four openings is broken by the 
figure of one of the girls, and that this also somehow fits in with the slight 
asymmetry of the dark masses of the chamber walls.” Now, this painting 
attributed to Nicolas Poussin tells the story of Achilles dressed as a girl and 
hidden among the daughters of King Lycomedes by his mother Thetis, who 
did not want him to go to Troy and be killed in the war. In the picture we 
plainly see Odysseus who in the costume of a peddler entertains the girls with 
his wares and traps the disguised Achilles by baiting him with a helmet and 


a shield. 


Professor Arnheim of Sarah Lawrence College read this paper at a Symposium on the Arts at 
Wellesley College, February 25, 1959 


Roger Fry, Transformations (Garden City: Doubleday 1956), p. 23 
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No one could possibly miss seeing the six persons in the foreground of 
the picture. Roger Fry saw them too, but he hardly looked at them. He thought 
the story was boringly told and did not matter. Nor did he consider it relevant 
that the painter Poussin himself “would have been speechless with indig- 
nation” at the analysis of what the critic thought the picture was about. 

Let me summarize what we have heard so far. A great artist has told a 
story. The story does not matter. The fact that he wanted to tell the story does 
not matter. The fact that he is supposed to have told it badly does not matter. 
His picture is great. It deals with rectangular hollows and volumes and con- 
trasted movements and dark openings. At this point, if your and my senses 
still work, we feel a cold shiver as though touched by the wing of madness. 

Yet Roger Fry was a very sane man. And equally sane are most of the 
men and women who speak and write and teach as he did. But Fry was 
fighting a battle. Art had fallen into the danger of losing form, mainly by 
trying to become a mechanically correct reproduction of nature. That art 
should make faithful reproductions had been maintained in theory for a 
long time. When Leonardo da Vinci and his colleagues talked about their 
craft, they discussed paints and tools and materials and hundreds of tricks 
as to how to represent animate and inanimate things in a strictly life-like 
manner. They had much less to say about what we now call the sense of form, 
namely, the capacity to furnish visible objects with such properties as clarity, 
unity, harmony, balance, fittingness, or relevance; because these virtues exert 
themselves naturally whenever any human being builds a boat, or makes a 
dress, or a clay figure, or beats a rhythm, or sings a tune. But it was precisely 
in the age of Leonardo that this natural gift of form began to suffer a rare 
disturbance, created by a civilization that was to replace perceiving with meas- 
uring, inventing with copying, images with intellectual concepts, and appear- 
ances with abstract forces. In the nineteenth century, to be a good artist had 
become much more difficult than it had been for two thousand years. And 
whereas normally one of the hardest tasks for a human being is that of mak- 
ing an ugly object, an epidemic of ugliness now infected everything within 
the reach of the new civilization 

Therapy often requires radical measures, and it was the instinct of self- 
preservation that made sensitive critics insensitive to the perversity of such 
sentences as: ‘Art is the contemplation of formal relations.’’ But that is what 
was said about painting and sculpture. In a neighboring field, the remarkable 
Eduard Hanslick, battling against the notion that music existed for the purpose 
of reproducing the feelings of the human mind, maintained, instead, that the 
content of music was “ténend bewegte Formen,” that is, “‘sounding forms in 
motion.’” 

The consequences of such an approach are illustrated in Fry's analysis 
of the Poussin. No doubt, it indicates a frightening estrangement of the sen- 


Eduard Hanslick, The Beautiful in Music (London: Novello, 1891), chapter II. 
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sory experiences from their meaning. At the same time, we must acknowledge 
the size of the threat to which such formalism is reacting. The danger shows 
not so much in the work of the few great artists who succeed in struggling to 
the heights, but—to speak only of painting and sculpture—in the middle-class 
of insipid portraits and landscapes, in the snapshots cast in bronze celebrating 
the memory of famous men on our public squares, in the oppressive material- 
ism of official Communist art, the symbolic marble athletes on the facades of 
our government buildings, the shapelessness of old-fashioned ornaments and 
new-fangled conglomerations of geometry and texture. Man's natural serise 
of form is indeed threatened, and a large-scale reclaiming action is in order. 

But it is one thing to pay attention to the damage, and quite another 
to restrict the concern of art to the raw material of sensory phenomena. The 
assertion that “art is the contemplation of formal relations’ must be con- 
fronted here with the fundamental and well-established principle that ‘‘good 
form does not show.” 

Let me remind you that a well mannered person is one whose mannérs 
we do not notice; that a good perfume is perceived as an aspect of the lady's 
mood and character, not as an odor; that a good tailor or hairdresser fashions 
the person; that the art of the interior decorator or lighting designer has 
failed when it attracts attention rather than merely making the room com- 
fortable, elegant, dignified, cold, warm, or what have you; that the ingredients 
of a good salad dressing are hard to trace, and that the best musical accompani- 
ment of a stage play or film intensifies the forces of the dramatic action 
without being heard by itself. The music at a funeral, in a church, or in a 
dance hall cannot serve its purpose if it is contemplated as a set of formal 
relations. And it is the funeral, the religious ceremony, and the carnival dance 
to which we must look for the prototypes of artistic experience, not the mu- 
seum display of remote objects and the so-called ‘aesthetic distance’’ such dis- 
play produces. 

Is it not true that the great works of art are notoriously reluctant to 
yield their secret to analysis? Many useful and clever things are said about 
them, but what precisely creates the greatness in the face of an old man, ina 
Rembrandt portrait, the desperate passion of a Beethoven quartet, the perfec- 
tion of a Greek temple, or the intense freshness of a passage in Dante’s 
Commedia? If we are admitted to the grace of such a man’s company, we sur- 
render to his magic and barely remember the question: How does he do it? 
The formal devices he uses are submerged in the statement, in the effect. 
Precisely this submergence is one of the prerequisites of the work's greatness. 

Good form does not show. A statue representing a woman is a woman, 
not the shape of a woman—this holds true for a Roman Venus or a Gothic 
Madonna, but also for an African wood carving or the reclining figures of 
Henry Moore. And, in fact, even the woman is part of the form that dis- 
appears in order to leave only the pure visible embodiment of meaning or 
character. If instead of meaning and character you see a human body in the 
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flesh, or if instead of the human body you see formal relations, something 
is wrong with the figure.® 

But where does this leave abstract art or music, which, after all, are 
nothing other than shapes, colors, sound, rhythm? Exactly the same principle 
holds true for them. In a successful piece of abstract art or music, a pattern 
of forces transmits its particular distribution of calmness and tenseness, 
lightness and heaviness—a complete transubstantiation of form into mean- 
ingful expression. As soon, however, as the red circles or the blue bars, the 
crusts of metal or the carefully daubed areas of nothingness make themselves 
conspicuous; as soon as, in music, the harmonic progressions of the score or 
the tremoloes of the instruments, the diatonic routines or the atonal irresponsi- 
bilities, the grating noises or the twelve-tone rows are heard as such, something 
is wrong with the painting, the sculpture, the music. Or, indeed, with the 
consumer, 

For what has been said here requires reservations. Form dissolves into 
content only when the statement is made according to our own way of doing 
things. Exotic manners, for instance, strike us with the strangeness of their 
formal devices. Foreign music may impress us as a display of odd sound 
effects. In examining a piece of sculpture done in an unfamiliar style we may 
be unable to get beyond the shape, which puzzles us or which we admire as 
original or as masterfully proportioned. It is remarkable to what extent edu- 
cated Westerners have become capable of overcoming this obstacle for almost 
any style the history of art has brought forward anywhere. Flexibility, how- 
ever, has its limits. Also we pay for it with an extremely unstable sense of 
form. Having trained ourselves to perceive in any idiom, there is no set of 
shapes, arbitrary and wilful as it may be, which we cannot welcome, whereas, 
on the other hand, there is no longer any one idiom into which we slip 
completely. Being strangers unto nobody and everybody we find ourselves con- 
cerned with shapes. 

It seems safe to say that the awareness of style, especially one’s own style, 
is an unusual experience. The invariant attributes of one’s own way of being 
and of doing things are hardly noticed. One cannot really see one’s own face 
in the mirror, because what is always there tends to evade consciousness. So 
also with the reflection of our personal manner in the objects we make. Robust 
cultures think of their own way as the correct way of making things and 
distinguish it from the inferior efforts of the barbarians. In our own midst 
a genuine artist is likely to feel uneasy about what we call his style since this 
aspect of his work is almost invisible to him. Cézanne looking at one of his 
landscapes is likely to have seen simply the mountain, which he had attempted 
to depict as accurately as he could. If somebody had suggested to him that 
surely he had changed nature in order to adapt it to his own style he is likely 
to have flown into one of his magnificent rages. 


*Rudolf Arnheim, “The Robin and the Saint: On the Twofold Nature of the 
Artistic Image,” Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism, 1959 
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But Cézanne’s style is only partly shared by the consumers. To them the 
Mont St. Victoire is one mountain among many others, painted by Hiroshige 
or by Goya, by Breughel or by Leonardo. If the consumers are fortunate, their 
minds will grow from this variety of views a rich, but unified conception of 
what a mountain can be. Otherwise, the mountain will vanish and a parade of 
styles will remain. The Cézanne landscape becomes an arrangement of post- 
impressionist brushstrokes. Or, to use an example from music: Mozart's young 
lovers no longer sing out their suffering and joy, but utter the melodies and 
rhythms of the late Baroque. 

The eclecticism or, if you wish, the universality of our culture is not 
alone in being responsible for our worship of form. There are other, weighty 
causes, of which I can mention only one, namely, what I will call our “‘in- 
significant living.” We neglect the human privilege of understanding individ- 
ual events and objects as reflections of the meaning of life. When we break 
bread or wash our hands we are only concerned with nutrition and hygiene 
Our waking life is no longer symbolical. This philosophical and religious de- 
cline produces an opacity of the world of experience that is fatal to art; because 
art relies on the world of experience as the carrier of ideas. When the world 
is no longer transparent, when objects are nothing but objects, then shapes, 
colors and sounds are nothing but shapes, colors and sounds, and art becomes 
a technique for entertaining the senses. Unconscious symbolism, to which we 
have been running for salvation, is much too primitive to shoulder the task 
by itself. 

Art is the most powerful reminder that man cannot live by bread alone; 
but we manage to ignore the message by treating art as a set of pleasant stim- 
uli. One of my students told me the other day that she found herself greatly 
disturbed when she attended a cheerful beer party in the living room of 
friends, who had just acquired a very large reproduction of Picasso’s Guernica. 
Undoubtedly the friends, being connoisseurs, thought of Picasso's outcry 
against the massacre of the innocents as a decorative pattern of formal rela 
tions. And when last year I was shown through a very modern home in th 
hills of Los Angeles and a high-fidelity performance of Bach's S¢. Matthews 
Passion was used to demonstrate that music could be piped through all the 
rooms of the house, including the laundry and the bathrooms, and when I 
remember how often I have had to suffer from recordings of great music being 
used as background noise for conversation by otherwise well bred and kindly 
people, I cannot but realize that music indeed may lose all depth of meaning 
and be reduced to sounding shapes. 

The formalistic approach to art is a device for fending off the disquieting 
demands that are of art’s essence.‘ Listen to what the audience says after one 
of those concerts that are advertised by nothing but the name of the virtuoso, 
or observe them in an art gallery, or at the theater during intermission. If they 
talk about what they just saw or heard, as they sometimes do, they will hold 


* There are other ways of avoiding the issue. The tradition of discussing the subject 
matter instead of what it expresses survives in the search for clinical symbols 
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forth on what is good and what is bad, who imitates whom, and how the 
performance compares with the Budapest Quartet or with Jean-Louis Barrault; 
also that the second aria was too fast, and that the last act betrays the latent 
homosexuality of the author. All these critical observations are presented with 
a chilly detachment which makes it perfectly clear that the speaker cannot have 
been in recent contact with Beethoven or Shakespeare, Verdi, or Matisse. The 
pose coveted by our young intellectuals is no longer that of the stirred lover of 
the beautiful but the poker face of the critic, who sniffs and judges. I cannot 
but think with gratitude of the Texas businessman whose wife showed me the 
precious Renoirs and Derains and Dufys they had on the walls, only to confess 
with a sigh of resignation: ‘But I have never been able to find a Picasso that 
does not upset my husband when he eats his dinner!’’ If a man has preserved 
the sense to know that Picasso is upsetting, the light may shine again some day 
in the darkness. 

Everything seems to count except what the work of art is about. A friend 
of mine in the theater department talked with a colleague from out-of-town, 
who had just initiated a course in playwriting. Yes, he said, the students were 
doing well indeed. Some fine dialogue had been written, and there was in- 
creasing conciseness and logical sequence. ‘Of course,” he added, ‘there is no 
content !’" Such episodes make me wonder whether it is not high time for us to 
remember that where there is no content there can be no form. 

The notion of composition for its own sake, which I illustrated with Fry's 
analysis of the Poussin, has its counterpart in the studio practice of some of 
our art departments, art schools, and professional artists. There is great refine- 
ment of technique, but little indication that unless the artist has something to 
say there can be no distinction between right and wrong, no preference for one 
technique as against another. By now, we start in kindergarten to overwhelm 
the children with an endless variety of materials and tricks, which keep them 
distracted—distracted from the only task that counts, namely the slow and pa- 
tient and disciplined search for the one and only form that fits the underlying 
experience. 

To be sure, artists have good reasons for being wary of discussing the 
ideas expressed in works of art. Any verbal shortcut threatens to replace the 
work in its particular concrete complexity and thereby to paralyze the artist or 
blind the beholder. That is why artists prefer to deal with technique. But 
there is a decisive difference between the modesty of the artist who talks, paints 
and chisels while his every thought and move is in pursuit of his deepest 
vision, and the implied conviction that art is nothing but texture and space and 
formal relations. 

Students are quick to pick up the teacher's attitude to art—as indeed I 
have come to believe that what students learn from their teachers is mainly 
the attitude behind the teaching. Hence the widespread disorientation among 
young painters and sculptors, who have been trained to produce all the stun- 
ning effects, but have no criterion by which to distinguish between them 
Hence also, among the more responsible and thoughtful, a profound cynicism 
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the inevitable consequence of playing a game of shapes that has no inner 
connection with the task of life. In an essay on Poussin, who seems to have 
become the paradigm of our argument, André Gide—speaking more con- 
vincingly than the critic across the Channel——asks us to recognize that thought 
(/a pensée) motivates and animates all of Poussin’s pictures. And in this con- 
nection he complains about some artists of our own time. ‘I should like to be 
understood,’ writes Gide.® “What displeases me is to have to listen to the 
dictatorial pronouncement: “This is true painting precisely because it has no 
subject!’ I dislike to see painting stripped of all spiritual value, and apprecia- 
tion limited to matters of technique; to find our greatest painters address them- 
selves carefully to nothing but our senses, so that they are all eye, all brush. 
This deprivation, this voluntary insolvency, will, I believe, remain characteristic 
of our epoch, which has no hierarchy, and may expose it to severe judgment in 
the future—all the more severe, in fact, the more admirably these painters 
master their techniques. The pictures painted in our time will be recognized by 
their insignificance.’’ These are the words of André Gide, and I am convinced 
that he is not objecting here to abstract art, but to what I earlier called ‘‘insig- 
nificant living.” 

Let us remember: even the great promoters of pure form were unwilling 
to assert that art is concerned with nothing but itself. Roger Fry admitted that 
art may express ideas, although he did so quite reluctantly and declared him- 
self unable to explain what he meant. Henslick observed on the subject of 
musical ideas: ‘Every concrete phenomenon suggests the class to which it be- 
longs, that is, the idea which more directly pervades it, and continuing from 
there points to ever higher ideas, until the absolute is reached. This is true also 
for the musical ideas.” And Clive Bell, hesitantly offering what he called his 
“metaphysical hypothesis” wrote, in 1913, the following remarkable sentences: 
. .. we can only suppose that when we consider anything as an end in itself 
we become aware of that in it which is of greater moment than any qualities 
it may have acquired from keeping company with human beings. Instead of 
recognizing its accidental and conditioned importance, we become aware of its 
essential reality, of the God in everything, of the universal in the particular, 
of the all-pervading rhythm. Call it by what name you will, the thing that I 
am talking about is that which lies behind the appearance of all things—that 
which gives to all things their individual significance, the thing in itself, the 
ultimate reality. And if a more or less unconscious apprehension of this latent 
reality of material things be, indeed, the cause of that strange emotion, a 
passion to express which is the inspiration of many artists, it seems reasonable 
to suppose that those who, unaided by material objects, experience the same 
emotion have come by another road to the same country.’’* 

Therefore, if we wanted to show that Poussin’s painting’ is a work of art, 


* Poussin, texte d’ André Gide (Paris: Au Divan, 1945). 

* Clive Bell, Art (London: Chatto and Windus, 1931), p. 69. 

"Is it a Poussin? Dr. Carla Gottlieb informs me that the painting, given to the 
Louvre by Paul Jamot in 1920 is not universally accepted as authentic. 
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we could not content ourselves with a description of how its masses are ‘‘agree- 
ably related’’ to each other. If nothing else restrained us from such decerebra- 
tion, we should have to remember Poussin’s own warning: ‘The first require- 
ment, fundamental to all the others, is that the subject and the narrative be 
grandiose, such as battles, heroic actions, and religious themes . . . thus the 
painter not only must possess the art of selecting his subject, but judgment in 
comprehending it, and must choose that which is by nature capable of every 
adornment and perfection.’’ Encouraged by the artist himself, we would atten- 
tively study the story of Achilles among the maidens, as presented in the pic- 
ture. We would ask what the arrangement of the figures and the pattern of 
their gestures bring to the interpretation of the story, and we would try to 
discover meaning in the distribution of space and light. Perhaps we would 
find that all aspects of the picture, large and small, combine in presenting the 
story as a pattern of visual forces, which draws from the legendary episode 
the deeper theme of revealed masculinity, of power in the guise of grace. And 
faced with a complete coincidence of eloquent shape and profound meaning, 
we might feel willing to say that we are in the presence of art. 

But would not such an analysis involve us in an occupation which, as | 
suggested earlier, is not that of the consumer? The business of the consumer 
is to consume, that is, to enlighten and enrich his life through seeing and hear- 
ing, not to dissect the formal means by which such enlightenment and enrich- 
ment is accomplished. If it is true that what passes by the name of the aesthetic 
or critical attitude is often a device for escaping from the compelling call of 
art, then the television audience, in the innocence of its full surrender to thrill, 
shudder, and suspense, is the only social group that functions as a genuine 
consumer of art. 

This, indeed, is not far from being so. What better audience could a com- 
poser, performer, sculptor, or poet want than one so fully devoted to his visions 
as are the television viewers to the horrors and sweetness of their own fare? But 
we remember immediately that the television spectacle and its public are 
geared to each other by a community of style, interest, and taste, which does 
not now exist in the arts. It did exist in the past. A Sicilian entering the 
Cathedral of Monreale around the year 1200 and being struck from the height 
of the apse by the fearful image of the blackbearded Pantocrator received the 
direct impact of a work of art. But nowadays the gaps separating artist from 
artist and artist from public can only be bridged by interpretation. I hope | 
have made it plausible that what we need is interpretation capable of opening 
the eyes and ears to the messages transmitted by form rather than distracting 
them with shapes. 

Art controls the road that leads from the immediacy of our senses to 
what Clive Bell called “the ultimate reality.’ It is the road of man, and we 
cannot afford to block it. 
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CONTEMPORARY ART IN JAPAN 


Erica Beckh 


In the Fall (1958) issue of the COLLEGE ART JOURNAL three contribu- 
tors discussed aspects of contemporary Japanese art. Like other manifestations 
this reflects the widespread American interest in that country’s present day 
art. I have recently returned from a year in Japan where as a Fulbright Grantee 
I studied the contemporary art scene. I therefore felt that it might be of value 
to describe the general art situation as I found it over there. Out of this back- 
ground have emerged some artists who now have international reputation. 

Although contemporary Japanese art is represented in the United States 
today by “Nipponism” as exemplified by the abstract paintings of Kenzo 
Okada or Genichiro Inokuma,? there is much greater diversity of art produc- 
tion in Japan. Moreover, many of the most famous and successful artists in 
Japan today are virtually unknown to Americans. For example, Maeda Seison 
and Riyushi Kawabata, represented in the last Venice Biennale, are familiar 
to few. 

Art production in Japan is fantastically prolific. The average exhibition 
lasts about a week and in Tokyo seventy-five to a hundred open weekly. The 
largest shows include hundreds of items, possibly a thousand. Contemporary 
art in Japan has the healthy stimulus of a very wide public interest. This is 
strikingly exemplified in a unique art phenomenon, the art exhibitions located 
in leading department stores and sponsored by the most influential newspapers. 
Beautifully and lavishly installed, such exhibitions as Inca art, Horyuji’s price- 
less sculptures, famous and rarely exhibited items from private collections, 
or well selected shows of contemporary art, are simply jammed from 9:00 
A.M. until 6:00 P.M. seven days a week. Everyone attends from guided hordes 
of school children to artists and collectors. The majority are very seriously 
interested. The acquisition of works of art has always brought social distinction 
in Japan and wealthy Japanese continue this activity. There are countless art 
associations, both professional and amateur. These all hold frequent and large 


The author, who has a Ph.D. in History of Art oy es Rodcliffe, was in Japan on a 
Fulbright Research Grant last yeor. Her husband, Lewis Rubenstein also had a Fulbright Grant 
to Japan in order to do ink and scroll painting. He is on the faculty of the Art Department 
at Vassor. 


*A large exhibition of such work entitled “Contemporary Painters of Japanese 
Origin in America, 1958," was recently held at the Institute of Contemporary Art, 
Boston. Catalogue by Thomas M. Messer and Anne L. Jenks 
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Fig. 1. Nanpti Tateyama, Portrait of 
Yokoyama Taikan. 1956 


group exhibits. In addition there are many invited comprehensive shows, as 
“The Best Paintings of the Year” etc., sponsored by the newspapers, depart- 
ment stores, museums and the National Department of Education. Large 
money prizes are awarded by appointed juries. 

A very large group of painters work in the so-called “Japanese Style” 
(Nihonga). The most prominent are men of the older generation who still 
use traditional Japanese media of silk, Chinese ink, water color and distemper. 
The traditional kakemono (vertical hanging scroll), emakimono (horizontal 
scroll) and screens are preferred forms. Popular subjects are kimono clad 
women, flowers, birds, mountain landscapes and the ever popular silhouette 
of Fuji. This elegant and refined style with its high degree of technical pro- 
ficiency essentially constitutes the artistic academy of Japan. Occasionally it 
still produces a work of remarkable freshness, as the portrait of Yokoyama 
Taikan by Nanpi Tateyama (fig. 1). 

Unlike the academicians in contemporary American art, Nihonga artists 
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can be very successful and influential. The works of the leaders, as Yokoyama 
Taikan, Maeda Seison (represented in the last Venice Biennale), Heihachiro 
Fukuda, Gyokido Kawai, Kokei Kobayashi, receive the highest painting prices 
in Japan today. Wealthy business men and collectors are their patrons. They 
are well represented in all the important museums. The tradition of the 
Tokonomo (alcove for a vertical scroll flanked by an exquisite flower ar- 
rangement) in most Japanese homes provides a steady market for their paint- 
ings. The “grand old men” continue to exert considerable control in the art 
world. Nomination to the Art Academy, dominated by them, continues to 
carry considerable prestige, as do appointments to art school faculties, many of 
which go to their ranks. All the leading art schools include two independent 
and equally important faculties: the Nihonga or Japanese Style Department 
and the Western Oil Department. Students, who may elect to work in either, 
are equally divided between the two. This insures the continuation of the 
older tradition in contemporary art. Furthermore a student does not exhibit 
without his teacher's consent. 

There is one notable characteristic of almost all group exhibitions of con- 
temporary art in Japan. They reveal a remarkable tolerance of taste. Every 


Fig. 2. Matsubayashi Keigetsu at work 


photograph by Sheldon Brody 




















style of art is always shown, from the most conservative to the most Avant 
Garde. This is true even of the group exhibitions organized by the Museum of 
Modern Art in Tokyo. Although the Avant Garde groups of artists are the 
most active in promotion, this is counterbalanced by the inherent Japanese 
conservatism and respect for tradition and the dignity of age. This respect 
insures that paintings by the leading Nihonga artists will be included in every 
important show and furthermore will receive positions of prominence. This 
in spite of the fact that the modern and experimental art in Japan is receiv- 
ing more and more publicity and attention. 

In Japan a successful artist is a very highly esteemed member of society. 
To date the highest esteem has gone to the traditional artists. Last year the 
death of Yokoyama Taikan, the last of the great old masters, was a national 
tragedy. Recipient of every honor during his lifetime, his death was universally 
mourned and millions of people from every walk of life filed reverently by 
exhibitions of his paintings and personal momentos. Such an attitude towards 
an artist seems unique to Japan 


Fig. 3. Matazo Kayama, Soar, 1957 
The Solomon R. Guggenheim Museum, 
N.Y 


passing, Nanga painting should be distinguished from the regular 
Japanese Style. This stems from the Chinese tradition of the Southern Sung 
style of painting in ink and water color upon silk or paper. Yokoyama Taikan 
was on of the last great artists working in this style. Matsubayashi Keigetsu 
is now the most famous representative (fig. 2). This really noble old man in 
his eighties is saddened to envision the end of a long and productive tradition 
Only rarely do younger artists work in this style and it is not taught in the 
art schools. It is very popular with amateur painters Many Japanese as well 
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as foreigners attend private classes in sumi-e, where they learn traditional com- 
position and techniques. The results are pleasant and technically capable but 
they lack the personality and vitality which in the past centuries developed 
great artists from the ranks of the ‘‘literati’’ or so-called ‘‘amateurs.”’ 

In recent years a number of artists have begun to use the Nihonga tra- 
dition for a more personal and freer expression. One of the most highly 
acclaimed of these is Matazo Kayama, who is a 1958 Guggenheim Inter- 
national Award winner (fig. 3). His modernization of the Japanese style 





Fig. 4. Riyushi Kawabata, Lion Dance. 


results in a very decorative and formalized stylization of essentially traditional 
themes, to which he adds a mood of foreboding or meloncholy 

A more dynamic artist is Riyushi Kawabata. Trained in western oils, he 
returned to the Nihonga distemper medium which he uses with the freedom 
of oil or gouache. In this medium rock pigments are mixed with a glue binder 
Frequently gold or silver is added to the background. Traditionally the em- 
phasis is upon flat decorative design and refined linear contour. Technically 
a very facile virtuoso, Riyushi Kawabata has liberated this medium (fig. 4) 
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He produces vast paintings often executed upon a series of large Japanese 
screens, At its best his work has intense vitality and sweep. His flowing wash 
drawings belong to the best Japanese tradition. Although almost unknown 
abroad Riyushi Kawabata has a tremendous reputation at home. This explains 
the fact that a number of his works were sent to the last Venice Biennale. 
An independent and forceful personality, Riyushi Kawabata’s tremendous 
energy has attracted a large group of younger followers, the Sieryushi, who 
are a loosely related band of disciples freely associated and receiving occasional 
criticisms of their work by the “Master.” They exhibit together twice a year. 
There is something of the atmosphere of a cult about this group, which prides 
itself upon its ‘rugged independence.” Riyushi Kawabata, for example, re- 
signed from the Art Academy. Most of the Sieryushi paint enormous works 
in distemper, often upon a series of large screens (fig. 5). Actually many 
of them are seeking a mural outlet but this is denied them in typical Japanese 
architecture. Although there are bombastic works, a number achieve strong 
and simple design, often using unpretentious subjects of daily life or industrial 





Fig. 5. Misao Yokoyama (Sieryushi Group), Shibuya. 1957. 


and machine themes, as well as the more traditional motifs of mountains and 
flowers. This is far from the refined elegance of the academic Nihonga. A 
few of the Sieryushi are using Chinese ink more personally and experi- 
mentally. In Kyoto, Kamei Gembi’s ink paintings are freely executed, rhythmic 
and semi-abstract in character 

The names of the most important Japanese artists who fifty years ago 
turned to the Western oil medium and to French models, Impressionist and 
Post-Impressionist, are equally unfamiliar to Americans, Riyuzabur6 Umehara, 
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an enthusiastic admirer of Renoir, went to France in 1907 to study with him 
(fig. 6). The work of Sotaro Yasui, in France at the same time, reflects the 
influence of Cézanne, Derain and lastly the Fauvists. Significantly both artists 
upon their return to Japan developed styles that were essentially decorative 
with a strong pattern emphasis, thus reverting to the native design tradition. 
Umehara, now in his eighties, is still working today. Both artists received 





Fig. 6. RiyUzabur6 Umehara, Landscape. 1957. 


all possible honors in Japan and were represented at the Venice Biennale a 
few years ago, attesting again to the Japanese reverence for their old masters 
in art. 


In every group exhibition of contemporary Japanese art one sees a 
number of oil paintings conservative in character. They reflect Impressionism 
and many phases of Post [Impressionism One sees a touch of Cézanne, a 
fleeting echo of Van Gogh (His recent large retrospective show in Tokyo won 


widespread acclaim), a reflection of the meticulous realism of Primitivism, 
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Fig. 7. Ichiro Fukuzawa, Crucifixion. 1957 


the influence of Expressionism, Surrealism etc. Although often competent 
paintings in imported modes, they are mostly without distinction. Nor are 
there any qualities which would particularly identify them as works by 
Japanese artists. 

That there should be a strong reaction against both these older traditions 
in Japan was inevitable. About forty years ago Japanese artists made the first 
tentative experiments with Cubism. Kept home by World War I, they de- 
pended on photographs and verbal reports. Soon after the war ended, every 
Japanese artist who could went to Europe, to France, Germany or Italy. 
Reflections of every “ism” were brought back. Among the Avant Garde since 
then there has been a real obsession to achieve some resemblance with Euro- 
pean and more lately with American artists. Last spring an exhibition of 
American Abstract-Expressionism in Japan received much publicity. Reflec- 
tions of Abstract-Expressionism, Action Painting, of Pollock, Hartung, De- 
Kooning etc. are everywhere. For example the work of Ichiro Fukuzawa (fig. 
7), for several years the number one choice of the Japanese art critics, reflects 
successively the influence of Rattner, Lebrun, Pollock and others 
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Fig. 8. Minoru Kawabata, Rhythm Brown, 1958, The Solomon R. Guggenheim Museum, New York 


There is tremendous vitality and industry in these Avant Garde works. 
Paintings are huge and paint is applied liberally but often with more energy 
than discrimination or effect. After looking at thousands of these paintings 
one begins to suspect that the average Japanese artist has little if any under 
standing of the principles of Western space composition. In particular they 
seem unaware of the functional or architectonic use of color as it creates spatial 
movement and design in a modern painting. Instead color is frequently 
garish or downright tasteless. It is better when used decoratively, its more 
traditional function. However, a decorative pattern is not the same thing as 
a plastic organization on the picture plane. In addition color rarely achieves 
the same effective emotional impact as in American Abstract-Expressionist or 
Action Painting. One of the better Japanese painters in this style, Minoru 
Kawabata (fig. 8), recent recipient of a Guggenheim International Award, 
is far from the equal of his obvious American models. 

There are of course a number of individual artists who are doing work 
of distinction. Many of these have already achieved international reputation 
In some cases these are artists who have partially returned to their oldest 
native Japanese design traditions and have successfully fused these with 
Western inspiration, due to personal sensitivity and taste. Kenzo Okada is one 
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Fig. 9. Shigejiro Sano, Life, 1957, The Soloman R. Guggenheim Museum, N.Y 


of these who is best known in the United States. His paintings are generally 
in the international abstract mode but he has exploited the Oriental subtle 
mastery of space design, of placing the elements in uncrowded space and 
making the space an active and imaginative factor of design. Kaoru Yama- 
guchi, 1958 Guggenheim International Award winner, in a more suggestive 
and less specific mode of expression similarly combines East and West. 
Shigejiro Sano (fig. 9), also a 1958 Guggenheim International Award winner, 
lays greater stress upon strength of design and rich paint textures. Kazu 
Wakita, former winner of the same award, was strongly influenced by Paul 
Klee. There is a natural native affinity for his calligraphic fluency and fantasy 
and this is combined with tasteful color. Even more successful are Wakita’s 
color lithographs. He is one of the first to work in this medium but recently 
introduced into Japan. A woman painter, Setsuko Migishi (fig. 10), studied 
in France and introduces Japanese elements, as Han figurines or flowers, into 
sensitive, semi-abstract designs in restrained and delicate color. The oil paint 
ings of Aso Saburo convey the desolation of the aftermath at Hiroshima. In 
distinct naked figures loom out of a reddish gloom created by a textured 
rocklike surface. His subtle interplay of form and line, of solid and space, of 
surface and recession, is inherently Japanese. Shikou Munakata (fig. 11), 
better known over here for his woodcuts, has turned to water color and ink 
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Fig. 10. Setsuko Migishi, Still Life, 
1957. 





Fig. 11. Shikou Munakata, Mountain 
Landscape, (Mounted as a Kakemono) 
1958. 





paintings mounted as kakemono. These are very spirited, free and lyrical ex- 
pressions. A group of Avant Garde abstract painters are also mounting works 
as kakemono, thus achieving a very striking and decorative fusion of Western 
style and Eastern form. 

In the Hanga or modern woodcut print the Japanese are leaders, not 
imitators. Ignoring the popular Eighteenth Century Ukiyo-e prints of the 
colorful and anecdotal school, the contemporary woodcuts rather recall the 
bold and much older black and white Japanese prints of a thousand years ago 
The Japanese sense of pattern is thus deeply inbred. The strength of the 
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Fig. 12. Kiyoshi Saito, Woodcut. 


Fig. 13. Shikou Munakata, Woodcut. 





modern woodcut print lies in the black pattern and wood texture combined 
with limited, simple and effective color. Directness of expression is encouraged 
by the modern woodcut process, in which design, cutting and printing are all 
executed by the artist himself. Kiyoshi Saito (fig. 12) and Shikou Munakata 
are two internationally famous Japanese woodcut artists. The first stresses the 
strongly decorative and controlled design, the second (fig. 13) is a more 
dynamic and expressive artist. To see a large exhibition of contemporary 
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Fig. 14. Hakuho Tanaka, Waves, 
{Avant Garde calligraphy). 1958 





Japanese woodcuts is to enjoy work of uniformly high quality and originality. 
Here too is an art which is native in the best sense. 

There is not space to mention more than briefly a unique art in which 
Japan excels. It is calligraphy. This is an ancient art in Japan with a long 
tradition. It is hard for an American to understand the real passion for 
calligraphy felt by almost every Japanese. Children of course study calligraphy 
in school. In addition most Japanese homes have an example of calligraphy 
mounted up as a scroll or framed. Ones room in a Japanese Inn is almost 
always similarly decorated. More than this, there are numerous and frequently 
enormous exhibitions of calligraphy. These are as enthusiastically attended as 
painting exhibits and purchases may often be greater. These shows are widely 
varied in character. Some consist of priceless ancient calligraphy. One exhibit 
was made up of examples of calligraphy presently executed by old priests 
connected with Buddhist temples in Tokyo. There are many calligraphers’ 
associations which hold frequent group shows. The work ranges from tradi- 
tional forms to those Avant Garde calligraphers working in the freest and 
most personal mode of expression. But regardless of the camp to which a 
calligrapher belongs, always evident in his work is the discipline of his train 
ing, the superb mastery of the ink medium and the brush work, the unerring 
sense for the brilliantly effective placing of the character upon the white 
ground. The extreme Avant Garde calligraphers (fig. 14) would particularly 
interest modern American artists. Although to the casual eye the final effect 
of such calligraphy may seem similar to the work of an Action Painter, closer 
study reveals that they are worlds apart. This is not the spontaneous catharsis 
type of personal expression. The degree of intellectual concentration and 
manual discipline in calligraphy makes it an innate expression of that Zen 
Buddhism which so deeply fascinates many American artists today. It is un 
doubtedly in this realm of artistic expression that Japan has much more to teach 
than she has to learn from the West. 
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ART AND THE ARTIST IN COMMUNIST CHINA 


Arnold L. Herstand 


Much has been written recently about Communist China’s Great Leap 
Forward. We have read about the fantastic success of Mao Tse-tung’s program 
to produce “. . . greater, faster, better and more economical results.” We have 
been swamped by figures such as: the 34% increase in industrial production, 
the 104% increase in the winter wheat crop, and the planting of 13,600 
million trees in the first six months of 1958. 

Recent Peking papers report that the Great Leap Forward has been a 
huge success in the arts as well. Apparently, painting and other art objects are 
being produced “. . . greater, faster, better, and more economically.’ In the 
first six months of 1958, the province of Kiangsu alone produced ten million 
“works of art’. P’ei hsien was awarded the title “mural province” by com- 
pleting 105,000 murals and 78,000 picture posters in a few months. Sulu 
hsien of Hopei Province (pop. 400,000) produced 1.4 million art items. 
One group of seventy peasants produced five hundred works in a single night, 
some of which were selected for display in Peking. All of Shansi Province’s 
eight hundred communes have spare time art schools, and in one district of 
Honan Province, there are ninety-six colleges of literature and art. 

There are two main aspects to consider in discussing the cultural line in 
China today. First, and most publicized, is the campaign to place art and 
literature in the hands of the laboring man, and second its counterpart, the 
effort to degrade the artist-intellectual and to steep the artist in mass labor. 

The campaign of joining laboring people to art has as its avowed aim 
the growth of Communist spirit. For example, a few hours after Chou En-lai’s 
famous speech on the liberation of Taiwan, thousands of posters and cartoons 
by working people were produced. According to Party claims, workers and 
peasants, who under the old regime found art something mysterious and ex- 
clusive, are now becoming masters of culture. The working man, they say, 
having long been deprived of the right to culture, now finds an outlet for 
expression of his enthusiasm for the New China. An interesting example of 
the form of this expression is the following poem by a cotton mill worker: 

‘People say that Li Po is an immortal poet 
Who composes one hundred poems as he drinks to the moon 


The steel men have no need of wine 
When they hammer out ten thousand poems 


Written during a year spent as Fellow in East Asian Studies at Harvard University. The author 
who is introducing a course in Oriental Art at Colgate University this fall, wishes to thank 
Samuel H. Baron, Professor of History at Grinnell College for helpful suggestions 
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We can certainly agree with the Communists that the growth of art work 
among the working people has been phenomenal. But the question arises, has 
the Great Leap Forward neglected quality for quantity? It is significant that 
this cannot be answered with any assurance here, as illustrations of ‘workers 
art” are practically non-existent in newspapers or magazines. 

Certainly, this mass of hurried imagery cannot result in the expression of 
a genuine folk art. Yet it provably serves the purposes of the government well, 
arousing the spirit of the people, and stimulating a sense of involvement in 
the regime. 

It is perhaps more important for our own purposes to examine the second 
aspect of Chinese Communist Art: that is, the integration and treatment of the 
professional artist in the new state. 

When Mao-Tse-tung first announced his campaign to “let one hundred 
flowers bloom . . . let one hundred ideas contend,” the artist-intellectual raised 
his voice in criticism of the State's plan for integration of the artist. Artists 
cried instead for a separation of art and politics. They reasserted the idea that 
cultural-educational work is above class and politics. They called culture a 
noble object in itself and demanded culture for culture's sake. Their strongest 
statement was that the Party cannot and should not lead in professional, artistic 
and technical areas of interest; that the Party's duties are political and ideo- 
logical. This has since been called “’. . . emphasizing ‘expert’ at the expense of 
red.” 

But months later when the anti-rightest and rectification campaigns 
began, these “‘contradictions’ were rapidly corrected. The Party denounced 
the idea that art was something noble, mysterious or self-sufficient. They de- 
nounced the idea that outsiders (the Party) cannot lead experts. They demanded 
that all white flags of the bourgeoisie be taken down and replaced by pro- 
letarian red flags. Cultural knowledge, they said, must be wrested from the 
hands of the exploiting class. 

“Press ahead,” says a recent Peking editorial, . . . propagandize on a 
national scale, whip up fervor for fulfillment of our tasks, . . . correct mistakes, 
. . . let politics be in command of the artist-intellectual.’’ And Mao Tse-tung 
in his speech, Correct Handling of Contradictions, called on all intellectuals to 
discard their bourgeois world outlook and continue to remold themselves along 
Party lines. 

As in the Soviet Union, guidance of the artist takes two forms: 1) Pub- 
licity and encouragement for politically ‘‘correct’’ artists; and 2) Public dis- 
paragement and condemnation of deviationists. 

A typical example of the former is the praise given to Wang Shih-kuo, 
considered a model for other artists. Wang, according to an article in China 
Reconstructs, shatters the ivory tower. He bridges the traditional gulf between 
the artist and worker, and lives with the peasants, ‘. . . understanding hu- 
manity without condescension.’ Very early in his career, says the staff art 
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Fig. 1. Wang Shih-kuo, from The 
Bloodstained Coat, drawing. 





critic, Wang first showed his deep understanding of humanity ‘’. . . and the 
newborn social consciousness of a liberated people,” with a series of woodcuts 
praising the worker and ridiculing the loafer. 

Now Wang teaches at Peking Central Academy of Fine Arts, ( although 
he spends three months of each year with his students in the fields) and is 
working on a big canvas called The Bloodstained Coat, an epic scene of land 
reform, showing ruthless landlords and oppressed tillers. A sketch (fig. 1) 
for that painting shows a blind peasant woman with her hand outstretched. 
Ideological content here is obvious and communicates directly. Sympathy for 
the peasant vs. hatred for the landlords is a standard theme. Wang's drafts- 
manship appears accomplished and the style owes much to the influence of 
Kathe Kollwitz who was greatly admired in China. 

Reinterpretation of the work and life of earlier artists is another method 
of rectification of deviation. The recent death at the age of 97 of the famous 
Chi Pai-shih can be taken to illustrate this type of guidance. By Western stand- 
ards of criticism, Chi’s work might be considered semi-abstract, spiritual, highly 
simplified—a kind of Asian Paul Klee, distantly related to the Zen painters of 
the Sung Dynasty (fig. 2). But in the Communist press “. . . He drew the 
abacus to mock the greedy merchant, the toy clay figure to satirize corrupt 
officials of the old society.’’ And to show that this is not just a new evaluation 
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of his work, he himself is quoted as having said in 1955, “When I see an 
insect, a flower, a blade of grass, I want it to be full of life. How can we 
permit the atomic madmen of imperialism to destroy such good and beautiful 
things.” 

Reproductions of Chi Pai-shih’s work are seen less and less frequently, 
for socialist realism was never his aim. Writings about him may illustrate his 
revolutionary nature, but his paintings never will. They smack of the ‘deca 
dence” of modern art in the West 

If admonition alone were not enough, instead of exile to Siberia, the 
artist is sent to the farm, factory and commune. A recent survey of 215 out 
standing artists and writers showed that one-third were working full time on 
manual labor. Seven hundred others have found their way to the countryside, 
factory, and army company. Here, by Party decree, they are in the course of 
being re-educated; here, individualistic thought of the “bourgeoisie” is sup 
posed to be giving way to Communist thought and work style. In September 
alone, 1000 paintings and sculptures were produced by professional artists who 
had gone to live in villages and factories. This mixing with workers and peas- 
ants is intended to result in diminished bourgeois individualism, and in a 
growth of Party spirit among the artists 

For the Soviet term ‘Socialist Realism’, the Chinese have substituted 
“Revolutionary Realism”, which must be combined in the right proportion 
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Fig. 3. Teng Wen-hsuan, Mother 
und Daughter-in-Law Go To Winter 
School, sumi ink 


with ‘Revolutionary Idealism’. In other words artists must be most true, and 
at the same time embody the loftiest ideals; they must produce works rich in 
Communist ideology in an artistic form corresponding to it. Within this frame- 
work ‘a hundred flowers’ are supposed to, . “vie in splendour.” There is 
still, say the Communists, a variety of styles, from the forceful and simple to 
the precise and ornate, from realistic to frankly decorative (although one 
searches in vain for examples of purely decorative painting). If such variety 
really exists, it is too subtle for Western eyes, and the national style, char- 
acterized by simplicity and straightforward realism has produced an anony- 
mous art 

A few artists remain who paint landscapes or still life as such, but for 
the majority, the painting of birds. flowers, mountains and rivers is not 
enough: They do not express enthusiasm for the new life, for New China in 
its advance towards socialism 
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Fig. 4. Wang Shih-kuo, Chairman Mao and Us, oil painting 


For a clearer understanding of the approved application of these prin 
ciples, it would be well to examine a few specific works: 

Teng Wen-hsuan who painted Mother and Daughter-in-Law Go to 
Winter School (fig. 3), manages to remember traditional Chinese art while 
satisfying the requirements of the Party line. His painting is didactic in that it 
illustrates how happy and healthy are those who plod through deep snow to 
help erase illiteracy. It is certainly “Revolutionary Realism” combined with 
“Revolutionary Idealism”. But the landscape treatment provides the same sug- 
gestions of space found in traditional Chinese painting; and the figures, 
though colored, are barely modeled while the strong calligraphic line of the 
sumi ink expresses the forms as well as the skills of the artist 

Perhaps a more typical example of approved art, is Chairman Mao and 
Us (fig. 4), another painting by Wang Shih-kuo. This much praised oil 
painting was reproduced in color in a recent issue of the Peking magazin« 
Renmin Huabao. The smiling, idealized figure of Mao Tse-tung dominates the 
canvas. Mao, in a clean white shirt and pressed trousers appeared to be assist 
ing in a mass construction project. The only worker whose face appears quite 
clearly seems to be looking at Mao with cheerful admiration. The technique 
is not so slick as to hide the brushstroke and the occasional calligraphic brush 
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Fig. 5. Li Shao-Yen, A Dream Come True—Szechuan's First Railway, woodcut. 


mark, and hazy distant hills give a hint of the Chinese tradition. But the over- 
whelming impact of the painting is didactic and marked by a Western in- 
fluenced illustrative chiaroscuro style. 

The future of Chinese Art and the fate of Chinese artists remains ques- 
tionable, but we cannot be optimistic. Certainly from a Western point of view 
the contemporary art scene in China looks like a creative desert, and the 
cultural line has yet to produce a true and original expression. It goes without 
saying that the longer experience of the Soviet case is not reassuring: 

The cultural line has already been laid down for 1959. The second five 
year plan in cultural work continues to see art as integrated with productive 
labor, and as se rving the politics of the proletariat. ‘‘Correct” enforcement of the 

hundred flowers campaign” is on the agenda 

Yet there are hints that leadership quarters of cultural and art establish- 
ments are lagging behind the trends. Ideological transformation of artists does 
not seem to be advancing at the same pace as that of productive labor. Even 
the Deputy Commissioner of Education of Honan Province admitted in a 
recent article that “. . . the army of intellectuals of the working class is still 
very small . . . inconsistent with the leap forward of agriculture and industry 

(the) training of new intellectuals and the remolding of old ones is 
lagging .. . (this) culturally backward aspect of our country must be altered.” 

Communist orientation of the artists and intellectuals has certainly made 
progress but Party leaders are not satisfied. The guiding watchword for the 
future is: ‘Let politics be in command.” 
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JULES PASCIN IN THE NEW WORLD 


Alfred Werner 


On July 28, 1914, when the first World War broke out, the painter 
Jules Pascin was in London. One might have expected him to go back to Paris 
where he, the eternally restless, the ‘‘juif errant,’ had a home of a sort, or at 
least a studio of his own, and where his fiancée, Hermine David was living 
But he was fed up with Europe. Sooner or later, he knew, Bulgaria would 
remind him that he was still a subject of King Ferdinand and draft him into 
her army. 

But Pascin felt no loyalty to the King of Bulgaria. He was a subject only 
because by 1885, the year of his birth, the town of Vidin, originally Serbian, 
had been annexed by the Bulgarians. Pascin’s father and grandfather had been 
supporters of the Obrenovich dynasty, the rulers of Serbia who, on their part, 

had been favorably disposed towards these enterprising grain merchants. His 

mother, however, was an Italian, though, like her husband, of Sefardi stock; 
a member of the distinguished Russo family, she came from Trieste, and had, 
therefore, been an Austrian national. Nationalism, to Pascin, was sheer non- 
sense—like another deraciné, Heinrich Heine, whose work had inspired some 
of Pascin’s finest drawings, he held that all that mattered in nations was the 
differences in their women and in their cuisine 

Pascin was only twenty-nine. Should he risk dying a hero's death for a 
country he had not bothered to visit in a decade and a half and to which he 
felt no allegiance whatsoever? With money borrowed from his older brother, 
Joseph M. Pincas, he bought a ticket to America. Arrangements were made 
that Hermine David would soon follow him there—she would have to slip 
away secretly from her mother who would not have allowed her to leave. 

When the artist arrived in New York, in September 1914, there was no 
reception committee to greet him. A few artists knew of him, those who, a 
year earlier, had staged the gigantic ‘International Exhibition of Modern Art” 
popularly known as the Armory Show (it was held in New York at the armory 
of the 69th regiment). Pascin was represented with twelve items, and if they 
were not singled out for either praise of abuse, they were at least noted by one 
discriminating collector, John L. Quinn who, by the time of his death, four- 
teen years later, owned seven oils, ten watercolors and six drawings by Pascin 

Pascin had been in America for only a few months when a gallery on 
Madison Avenue gave him his first one-man show of selected drawings. He 
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Pascir Promenade in the Tropics 


1917 ourtesy of Perils Galleries 





was enthusiastically introduced to the public in a catalogue by the gallery's 
owner, Martin Birnbaum as ‘the most distinguished” of the young artists who, 
until recently had gathered at the Café du Dome in Paris. But Birnbaum knew 
that in puritanic America he might find it a bit difficult to sell works of art 
so unorthodox in subject matter as well as technique, and his text assumed an 
apologetic undertone 

Pascin’s work offers the worst kind of a stumbling block to the layman, 
for he chooses types which, while familiar to, are never mentioned by polite 
society. The wings of the blasé cupids are stained with mud of the gutter, 
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and his insolent chauffeurs, monstrous women, deformed criminals, emaciated, 
vicious children, uncanny animals, and careless inmates of the harem, call to 
mind Otto Weininger’s unpleasant theories, and encourage the very pernicious 
habit of raising moral issues which theoretically have nothing to do with an 
honest attempt to analyze the artistic values of a painting or a piece of sculp- 
ture. If Degas is permitted to go behind the stage curtain, and search among 
scrubwomen for his inspiration, Pascin’s subject matter is his own affair, and 
it may be argued that we ought to feel grateful to him for discovering so 
much beauty in ugliness.” 

Despite this ardent plea, sales were infrequent, the public refused to be 
“grateful” to this foreigner for an art that could not possibly be hung in a 
respectable apartment. If we can believe his friend, the artist George Biddle, 
Pascin “almost starved” during his first sojourn in the Western hemisphere 
that was to last until October 1920. This may surprise those who knew Pascin 
during his last decade, when, both in Paris and during his brief stay in New 
York, he was able to treat friends and followers to the most extravagant in 
food and drink. But the America of 1914-1920 was not “art conscious,’’ and 
had, so far, hardly discovered the Impressionists. There were quite a few 
galleries furnished with heavy plush carpets and damask sofas for millionaires 
to inspect Renaissance art, but the two or three dealers who dared to present 
contemporaries had a hard time to pay the rent. 

Pascin was fascinated by all that he saw in New York: the skyscrapers 
and the subways, the large parks, the exotic restaurants, and Greenwich Vil- 
lage, as yet a rather weak copy of the artists’ quarters of Paris or Munich; but 
the metropolis did not exert much influence on his artistic output. A quick 
sketch of East side mothers with their children, of immigrants aboard a ship, 
of bathers lunching on the sands of Coney Island, was about all. 

He did not care to linger in the big city. [Throughout his brief life he 
was never able to stay long in one place.} For as early as January 1915, Mr. 
Birnbaum, in the aforementioned catalogue, referred to his client's peregrina- 
tions: 

“We are awaiting with impatience the first fruits of his sojourn in the 
Southern States and among the Negroes of the West Indies. Already he is 

. discovering for himself the peculiar beauties of various types of ebon-hued 
Americans. The delicious humor which crops out with almost every stroke of 
his pen will undoubtedly find rare material here.” 

Above all, he had what Gauguin, writing about himself, called a “‘ter- 
rible itch for the unknown.”’ Pascin, though he could express himself in a 
dozen languages (in most of them rather poorly), wrote very little—a few 
letters, of which even fewer reveal anything about the artist himself. But he 
has left hundreds of drawings and watercolors, done in the near-tropical 
atmosphere of the southern states and of Cuba. 

In that period, he produced very few oils, his favorite medium being 
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Pascin, Hermine David in the Tropics 


1919. courtesy of Perils Galleries 


watercolor, or rather drawings in pen, pencil or chalk, to which color washes 
were added. This kind of mixed medium was adaptable to rapid, yet complete 
expression. Shorthand notes of a fleeting experience, these sketches often have 
a finality and definiteness of assertion that permits no correction. Like a camera, 
Pascin was always ready to snap what his eyes fell on, and he trained himself 
to transfer his vision to paper with the approximate speed of a camera lens. 
Having escaped from the ugly New York winters to the pleasant cli- 
mates of North Carolina, Louisiana, Texas, Florida, or even Cuba, he enjoyed, 
not only the sunshine, but also the dolce far niente of the South, so utterly; 
different from the harshness and near-vulgarity of the unromantic, hard- 
working North. He went to places where one-third if not half the popula- 
tion was Negro and Mulatto, and immediately felt attracted to them. (In Paris, 
he would surround himself, in his studio, and at parties, with colored women 
perhaps because he was as fascinated by their exotic features as much as 
by their uninhibited speech and gestures, and by the natural warmth of their 
mirth. ) 
A Balkan Jew, he had no racial prejudices whatsoever, having a good 
time wherever he went, at the minstrel shows, and in dance halls of New 
York’s Negro quarter, Harlem, no less than on a steamboat, going down the 
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Mississippi River, or in a red light district of the Deep South. Intently he 
listened to the music of the colored people, their spirituals, their Blues, to 
the jazz with its banjos, drums, castanets, and guitars that had not yet found 
its way to the more respectable places of entertainment in the North. But 
while he was very fond of the colored people, he was no crusader. There was 
injustice, discrimination and exploitation in the South, but Pascin was no 
Daumier to express moral indignation through sharp satire. Perhaps he en- 
joyed life too much to be distressed by its uglier aspects, and therefore, instead 
of offering criticism, found beauty in all possible patterns of life. 

It was the people of these places rather than the architecture, or even 
the luxurious vegetation, that fascinated Pascin. In his drawings and water- 
color sketches, the Southern cities, especially Charleston and New Orleans, 
are, of course, identifiable: the narrow streets, the Colonial houses with over 
hanging balconies, and tall porticoes supported by Ionic columns, the large 
palm trees hiding primitive shacks, the undulating hills and the luxuriant blos- 
soms. Yet invariably they serve as backgrounds only, attention is focused on 
the half naked men toiling under the blazing sun; on fruit peddlers with 
mule and rickety wagon dispensing their wares; on overseers mounted on 
slender horses, men engaged in excited disputes, or relaxing in cafés—on 
picnics in parks—a comedie humaine in which sharp realism is tempered with 
a leaven of disarming humor. 

Among American artists, Pascin found many who admired the skill with 
which he captured in the colored folks’ bodily gestures the very essence of 
their being, Pascin’s special gift for swift, yet precise statement, the freshness 
of his out-of-doors sketches that emanated so much charm though some were 
little larger than the palm of a man’s hand. But there were not many exhibi- 
tions, and not many sales, either. 

Pascin waited out the required five years’ residence in the U.S.A. in order 
to become an American citizen, regarding his naturalization as an expedient 
measure. In the same period, for similar reasons, he went to the trouble of 
becoming legally married to Hermine David because, as he confided to George 
Biddle, the grocer would not deliver provisions to one living in sin, and be- 
cause the formalities of a marriage were less unpleasant than searching for a 
new apartment plus a less morally inclined grocer. 

The year 1920—the last that the Pascins spent together on American 
soil—was not a good one in the history of the U.S.A. The country had not yet 
recovered from the post-war depression and labor strife, while the moralistic 
climate of the Harding era made itself felt unpleasantly in the initial ardor 
with which agents of the Prohibition went out to raid America’s latest inven- 
tion, the “speakeasy,” prosecuting owners, employees, and customers alike. 
An America in which, officially at least, the consumption of liquor was a 
punishable crime, and painting of nudes could not be shown publicly—this 
was not a place where a man like Pascin wanted to live. 
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Pascin, Cuba, 1917, courtesy of Perls 


Galleries. 


Though he made numerous friends in the U.S.A., in 1920 he did not 
expect he would come back. But when he did come back, this time alone, in 
September 1927, both he and America had changed considerably. In Paris, 
with his portrait paintings and oils of nude or semi-nude women he had 
achieved success that was beyond description. Ironically, Dr. Albert Barnes 
who, earlier, had paid no attention to Pascin, now was one of his most ardent 
patrons. Pascin was rich—or would have been rich, had he not had the fatal 
gift of squandering money. A generation that, far from being shocked by 
nudity, actually emphasized sex in every manner and in every aspect of life, 
was eager to take Pascin to its heart. 

His work was pushed by several galleries, and critics no longer withheld 
their praise. Typical is one comment made in the New York Times: 

“An artist such as Pascin, if one can say ‘such as Pascin’ when there is but 
one, lifts the weariness attending a season in which so much has been pressed 
into arbitrary containers with such manifest science. . . .” 

His work was emulated by several younger men, such as Alexander 
Brook, Walt Kuhn, Yasuo Kuniyoshi, and Emil Ganso, but even an artist 
nearly twenty years older than he, such as Jerome Myers, stood in awe of his 
gifts: 
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“When we happened to meet, I was touched by his warm-hearted ap- 
preciation of my work. It was more than a consolation that a man of Pascin’s 
intense sensitivity should treat me as a real comrade of art.” 


People—artists, dealers, critics, patrons of the arts—who met him in 
New York in 1927 or 1928—still talk about him, still remember as distinctly 
as though only thirty days rather than thirty years had passed since their last 
meeting, and as though he might come back from Europe, unannounced, un- 
expectedly, any moment, any day. They still see him before their eyes, a 
pale little man, dapper in black, an enormous derby tilted to one side of his 
big head, heavy eyelids, full lips from which a cigarette always dangled, an 
expressionless face, Oriental sensuous yet sleepy eyes. While he misbehaved 
at parties and, when drunk (as he often was) became quite quarrelsome, ap 
parently nothing he did or said stopped his friends from noting the ‘sweet 
ness in his character,” as the critic Henry McBride put it, nothing prevented 
the writer, Holger Cahill, from describing him as “one of the kindliest and 
most human of artists.” 

To most of these people—all now in their fifties or sixties—the en 
counters with Pascin constitute memories, both melancholy and gay, of their 
wild youth, of the “Roaring 1920’s,”’ of an age in which everyone emulated 
the poet of the era (significantly, it was a woman!) in trying to burn the 
candle “at both ends.’’ Much as Pascin must have been appalled by the earlier 
America and its stress on ‘normalcy, the two or three years before the Great 
Depression revealed a kind of America both romantic and vulgar, blatant and 
fully open to the arts, that struck a chord in his own nature in which the 
greatest delicacy blended with a limitless carnality. If such things as nightclubs 
were virtually unknown in America when Pascin first landed here in 1914, 
in 1927 New York was full of them. Theoretically, America was still “dry,” 
yet nobody cared about the laws prohibiting alcohol, the gin flasks made their 

| 
preferred. It was the America of the wailing saxophones, the shingled, short 
skirted flapper, the accent on youth and on sex, and Pascin took the young 
women who offered themselves to him, and emptied the “illegal bottles as a 


rounds, and the “speakeasies’’ could supply customers with any drink they 


matter of course 

Many people still remember Pascin as the jolly good fellow who treated 
them to caviar and paté de fois gras, and with his clever talk made them 
laugh, but few recall a different kind of Pascin, one who, in the middle of 
New York’s fast living, suddenly fell ill, suffering as he was, increasingly, 
from cirrhosis of liver. Few recall a Pascin who, after the effects of liquor had 
worn off, might confess, as he once did to a friend, the wife of Emil Ganso: 
“Tam the unhappiest man in the world 

It is possible to read in the oils he did during those last years of his life 
of the sadness and disgust with the kind of existence he led, for there is 


something oddly “unsexy”’ in the pictures of nudes he chose to paint in what 
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might be called his declining 


years if he had not then been only in the early 
forties. Most of the sitters are pensive youngsters ol the perplexing age that 
leads from childhood to womanhood. Though they may strike sexy poses, they 
are painted as though they no longer belong to the world of the living the 
paleness, the transparency of the sitters’ skin make them appear like shadows 
midway on the journey between the erotic fact and languishing fancy. To 
increase the impression of unreality, the figures are often foreshortened, almost 
thrust at the beholder, and there is only a minimum of orthodox perspective, 
of attempt to render space. There is not one definite source of light—there are 
iridescent flickers that seem to come from a slowly moving chandelier, leaving 
a touch here or there, as the candles pass by 

Nearly everyone today claims to have anticipated and expected a pre- 
muture and tragic end, nearly everybody seems to have begged him to stop 
killing himself by dissipatic n, and to have urged him to see a psychiatrist. But 
in 1927 and 1928 only a few close friends knew that all was not well with this 
vicacious Prince Charming. His private affairs may have been a bit on the 


unorthodox side—while married to Hermine David, in Paris he was actually 
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living in a common-law marriage with the wife of a colleague, the painter 
Krohg, and both women having been left behind in Paris, there was nothing 
to stop him from dallying with as many American schoolteachers, models, 
waitresses as crossed his path. But those who had read The Moon and Six- 
pence knew that artists often live in a manner entirely at odds with the tenets 
of bourgeois respectability, and the American of the late ‘twenties, highly 
skeptical of the moral code which the older generation had professed to 
support, was not easily convinced that Pascin’s philosophy of light might be 
rather neurotic, to say the least. 

As he had loyal friends in this country, in addition to the hangers-on, 
so he had dealers who believed in him—especially Mr. Weyhe and Mrs. 
Halpert, herself the widow of a gifted artist—and who managed to get 
fantastically high prices for his work. There is no better indication of the 
esteem in which he was held in America than the fact that two important 
institutions, the old and well-established Brooklyn Museum, and the then 
brand-new Museum of Modern Art almost challengingly included him in 
group exhibitions of American art, though Pascin, while legally an American 
citizen, artistically belonged to the Ecole de Paris, and had nothing in common 
with the trends of American art. 

The truth of the matter is that his American admirers and friends were 
thoroughly shocked upon learning in June 1930, that the gay, witty, and 
generous Pascin had cut short his life, by slashing his wrists with a razor and 
hanging himself from the knob of his studio door. There were many obituaries 
in the American press, and there was a large Memorial show in New York. 
But his reputation somehow sank sharply here in the 1930's. In the America 
of Franklin D. Roosevelt, the New Deal, the accent was on Social Realism, 
and there was no room for a Pascin who, seemingly, had lived only for 
pleasure, whose god was Amor rather than Karl Marx. Later, when his works 
were shown again in New York, more than twenty years after the artist's 
death, a critic described him as “one of the most underrated and forgotten 
talents of our times.” Back in 1939, when George Biddle set down his 
memories of his late friend, Pascin’s reputation was, perhaps, at its lowest, 
with the ascendancy of Abstract Art to whose practitioners an admirer of the 
female form was outside the pale. Biddle’s summing-up of “the last of the 
great Bohemians” tells, perhaps, as much about a changed America from 
which the childlike, egocentric, and basically romantic Pascin would have fled 
as decades earlier, he had fled to the West Indies. Biddle does not conceal the 
conflicts in the artist’s soul, and the split that went right through America as 
well: 

“His work no less than his life embodied all that was decadent and 
fin-de-siécle in the école de Paris, yet he had chosen to love and to cast his 
lot in America. More or less he influenced all the young American artists with 
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whom he came in contact. Today, not yet a decade since his death, he is all 
but unknown to the student generation. It is not that his stature has shrunk, 
but that since 1930 young America has turned its back on the art for art's 
sake of Paris. As a symbol perhaps rather than as an artist, in his life as in his 
work, he summed up that period. It is the attitude of the rebel, the outsider, 
the individualist, the attitude of the artist, who, shocked by the brutality 
of life, finds his only escape in disowning its values. . . .”’ 

If, in 1939, Pascin was ‘all but unknown to this student generation,”’ this 
no longer holds true for 1959. When, in January, the Perls Gallery of New 
York staged a large show, “Pascin and the Nude,” it was visited by an 
estimated seven thousand people. Reviewing the show in the New York 
Times (January 11, 1959), Howard Devree noted: 

‘A resurgence of interest in the tragic Pascin has been evident in the 
last two or three years despite the overwhelming prevalence of non-figurative 


painting. The current show . . . presents further and strongly supporting 
evidence . . . a sheer mastery of paint surface that is a real joy to see in a time 


of overhasty quantitive production. Also the show may afford some hints for 
the growing number of artists who are seeking introduction of the figurative 
into the present overbalance of non-figurative painting.” 

Emily Genauer’s comments appeared on the same day in the New York 
Herald Tribune: 


‘Evidently the rediscovery of Pascin has been highly successful . . . they 
(the Pascins) are, most of them, good paintings. . . . What surprises me even 


more than their subjects’ acceptability is the fact that their melancholy 
representational treatment should be finding steadily increasing favor with 
collectors who have up to now been concentrating either on a robust im- 
pressionism or the most extreme experiments of the abstract-expressionists.” 

Personally, I feel, however, that Pascin’s name should not be dragged 
into the battle between Abstract versus Representational Art. He was an 
artist par excellence, and it is reassuring that his painterly qualities are now 
being appreciated all over the country where he spent several fruitful years 
and whose citizenship he, the cosmopolite, the homeless one, had bothered to 
ucquire 


MOONLIGHT AND SPUTNIK 


November 7, 1957 
If this is the age of the sensitive brut Let us sing of the thunderous stroke of a 
It is shared by the muscular mystic brush 
Who matches the Art of the hob nailed In the hands of a quivering goon, 
boot And honor the awesome, unbroken hush 
With ballads of missiles ballistic As the poet looks up to the moon. 
R. J. W 
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OROZCO IN NEW YORK 


Based on his letters to the Author 
Jean Charlot 


Between December 1927 and February 1929, Orozco wrote me from 
New York the thirty-six letters that are the core of this study. They reached 
me either in Mexico City or, between January and June, 1928 in Chichen Itza, 
Yucatan, where I was draftsman to an archeological expedition. Most of the 
letters are concerned with a bleak interim in Orozco’s life, after he had left 
home, and before the first stirrings of the international fame that was the lot 
of his later years. 

Orozco left a country in turmoil. President Calles had just brought to a 
harsh climax his persecution of the Church, November 23, 1927, with the 
shooting of the Jesuit, Father Pro. That October, a General Gomez had en- 
gineered one more military revolution. Peasants roamed in armed bands, part 
underground heros, part bandits. In March, 1928, my mother wrote, from 
Cuernavaca: 


‘The revolutionaries encamped between Jiquilpan, Sahoya, and Zam 


ora . . They just looted a neighboring hacienda with such refined cruelties 
towards men and women both that it seems a throwback to the days of 
Attila. Battles are a daily occurrence at places I so well know. with many 
dead and wounded on both sides. One sorrows at the thought that these 
poor peasants die only because they ask for the return of their priests 


Rome had placed Mexico under interdict. Priests were in hiding and 
( hurc hes were closed. 

Orozco left Mexico an embittered and a lonely man. He had concluded 
his cycle of frescoes at the Preparatoria School despite the jeers of a majority 
of teachers and students, and the physical destruction of much that he had 
previously painted. Painful had been to him the defection of Rivera, a fellow 
muralist, in his hour of need. Rivera's friend, Salvador Novo, published an 
article that all but justified the vandalism. In it, Orozco was referred to as a 
pupil of Rivera, and a quite unworthy one at that 

December 11, 1927, Orozco boarded the evening train for Laredo at the 
Colonia Station. I was the only friend present to bid him Godspeed. Our 
plan was for me to join him in New York within the coming year. Ten years 
before, on his one previous trip to the States, American custom officers con- 


Mr. Charlot, well known as a mural painter himself, has been for 
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fiscated and destroyed most of his paintings as immoral. Fearful of a similar 
fate for his present works—the now famous wash-drawings of the Revolution 

Orozco had beforehand entrusted twelve of Anita Brenner, who 
reached New York in September. This tin took with him only a 
hange of linen packed in a small valis 

Orozco travelled coach to avoid extra fare trains have individual 
seats that are extensible, exactly like those of barbershops. One may sleep in 
them not too uncomfortably. I slept that way f« chts, very well 
December On \ I since | é t 
| It was night. | t t s been trig 
| ssed the grant nd th at 
tion ten di ght e because 
last time, I stayed tw ve stea I argue that it 
been the fault of t Re t T} ti wed t ive | iS 
long as I wish 
Material expens ure dd re in before 
What costs a silver » Me rtl An in dollar, plus 
ten per cent 
he next letter gives a return addr 
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galleries and museums, and battle against the cold that seems to me awful, 
coming as I do from Mexico.” 

January 4, “What pleasure it would be to have you here! There are lots of 
sights, local as well as imported. Through the sheer power of money, Europe 
is carried over here bit by bit. One of these days they will plant the Eiffel 
Tower in Central Park, close by the obelisk. One should see the machinery 
with which rock is scooped out, and planted the steel frames to uphold a 
skyscraper. Ten minutes away there is a collection of El Grecos, and Egyptian 
tombs thirty-five hundred years old 


In March, Orozco moved to a new address, 431 Riverside Drive. 


“My studio is now in a most elegant part of town, Riverside, close to 
the Hudson River, a block away from Columbia University. There is a 
private entrance direct from the street and a fantastic hall, painted dark red, 
with black linoleum. On my own, I rounded out the effect with a skull and 
crossbones. It had been the studio of a German lady painter who left for 
Europe. It is like a cellar, but with a good light. It is furnished, has gas, 
a bath, and above all total independence. 

“You will find me here if by then I have not died of hunger. I have 
enough left for another two months, but after that, who knows?” 


Poverty became a leit-motiv: 


June 8, “Now I cannot think of art or any such things. I must look for work, 
any kind of a job. The situation is rather tight here, and also at home in 
Mexico. You know how awkward I am in regard to practical pursuits but, 
willy-nilly, one must live.’ 


July 21, “These days, my financial situation worries me exceedingly. Nobody 
offers help, either here or in Mexico. I do not know what I am going to do. 
Please do not stop writing me.” 

August 16, “I too have been going through unbearable moments, but guts 
will have to make up for lack of heart 


One of Orozco’s first visits on arrival was to the artist and art critic, Walter 
Pach, who had befriended him while in Mexico: 


“I went to see Pach. Most amiable. Magnificent studio. Lectures at 
the Metropolitan Museum. Does NOT take me seriously as a painter. Is 4 
rabid admirer of Picasso.” 

“He told me that he is writing a book, Ananias or the Bad Painter. 
It appears that this Ananias was a biblical character who gave Saint Peter 
half of his wealth, but hid the other half. The bad painters of our day are 
like Ananias. They wish to side with the moderns who fight for beauty, 
etc. . . . However, when at home, they manage their business, give little 
parties with the critics for guests. You see why I exclaimed instantly, ‘I say, 
is it a book about Diego Rivera?’ Pach got mad at that, and maybe for keeps. 
From what he said I should make out that, ‘We, the failures, let us kneel 
before the Masters.’ Rivera, then, is on a par with Picasso: the latter much 
appreciates the former. Pach has a set of photographs of the [Rivera] murals. 
Granted that they show many influences, Picasso too has stolen galore. Let 
us kneel before the Masters! Hosanna!! 


Another friend, Miguel Covarrubias, had been, in Mexico, an adolescent camp 
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follower, encamped at the foot of the muralists’ scaffolds. In New York, while 
still in his teens, he had made meanwhile a lightning success as cartoonist for 
Vanity Fair, under the aegis of Frank Crowninshield 


Covarrubias had a show at Valentine and sold over three thousand 
dollars. . . . It is said that it does not please him at all when more painters 
arrive from Mexico, That I can well believe, given the way in which he 
received me. Not even as a courteous gesture did he suggest that he would 
introduce me to people or help me in anything. God repay him! He is 
making pots of money 


These and similar experiences put Orozco in a black mood: 


“So-called friends do not exist for me. In New York, one meets only 
with selfishness, duplicity, and bad faith. I stand quite alone. I count only 
on my own strength of which, as luck goes, there is still much left.” 

As to the so-called friends I had here, I sent them to the devil. They 
received me with shame and humiliated me. I find myself totally alone. Just 
as well, as I have no use for patrons, tutors, managers, critics, panderers, 
trainers, or helpers. All of them are but a bunch of double-faced egotists 
All they see in one is material for exploitation 


Come summer, the few people Orozco still talked with left town, and his 
solitude increased: 


All activities stop in summer. The little that remains is so trifling as 
to be hardly worth sampling. No theaters, concerts, or art shows, or any 
such things. . . . Worst of all, civilized people leave for the countryside, or 
Europe, or Mexico, for anywhere at all 
New York is physically dead at this time, even its business. For 
entertainment, obsolete movies with few patrons, and those in shortsleeves 
Only we, the most unlucky ones, stay put, while even poor people manage 
to go on vacation 
I have not heard from Pach. Probably he left town. If not, he is in 
hiding, because, come summer, such a well-known person cannot stay in 
New York for fear of ridicule 


I wrote Orozco that I had no news of the Carnegie Institution of Washington, 
where the coming archeological season was planned He attempted to re- 
assure me: 


Americans are responsible people in winter but, come summer, they 
slip back into childhood and forget all else. They play golf, or fish, as does 
Coolidge now who is fishing in Wisconsin. The pool is stocked for the 
occasion. Underwater, a diver is kept busy hooking fish onto the Presidential 
fishook 

Summer over, the fishing stops and back he goes to the White House, 
there to bother anew the Nicaraguans 

“Rest assured that your bosses at the Carnegie are also fishing, or 
maybe spinning tops 


Do not feel disheartened and write me! 
I mentioned that I was painting a “Tiger Hunte r,’ a scene from the Yucatan 
jungle: 


An excellent thing this thinking about tiger hunters. That is what 











you will have to do here, as you come face to face not only with tigers, but 
with all kinds of wild beasts, most infamous and ferocious.” 

“I wonder why you failed to write me of late. If it is due to your 
feeling low, then buck up and smile! They have that saying here, ‘Keep 
smiling.” It holds good even when one happens to be in the worst possible 
of fixes, for example on the gallows. I swear that neither is New York 
exactly a bed of roses.” 


Being Mexican, Orozco well knew the circumstances in which the expression 
was coined: Cuauhtemoc, last of the Aztec Emperors, thus attempted to console 
one of his courtiers, while both had their feet roasted on glowing embers by 
the treasure-hungry Spaniards. 

In Mexico, Orozco had studied at the National Academy of Fine Arts. 
There, he graduated from student to professor. As he left for the States, he 
apparently neglected to ask for a formal leave of absence. February 1, he re- 
paired the omission, belatedly asking from New York for a six months leave 
without pay, “. . . for the purpose of opening an exhibition of his works 

Characteristically, despite poverty and a lack of present and future 
prospects, he decided in mid-year to let go of the only job he had: 


2 


June 3, “It is time I got busy with some means of living. Mine are getting 
pretty low as usual. . . . I sent my resignation as professor. They are reluctant 
to accept it but I insisted forcefully 


Before Orozco’s arrival, Anita Brenner had contacted art dealers on his behalf. 
Their reaction to the set of drawings of the Revolution had been indecisive to 
say the least. A tentative plan to show the set at the Whitney Club came to 
naught. 

Now it was Orozco’s turn to make the rounds of art galleries and to 
contact art dealers: 


“I managed to have Kraushaar come to my studio, He is quite a per 
sonage and the owner of one of the best galleries. I went to see him. He 
said ‘NO,’ but that he would see my paintings. Days later he came. I showed 
him the drawings. He did not like them! ‘Show me the oils!’ From then on 
his interest was aroused. He likes the paintings but the subject matter 
horrifies him. He said that such topics are not for the American public. | 
must paint other things and see him again next Autumn, when he returns 
from Europe 

"I forgot to mention that Zigrosser also came. He is in charge at 
Weyhe and a great booster, agent, and devotee, of ‘that other one’ [Rivera] 
I asked him to come as a kind of a lark. He saw everything and said nothing 
I asked him if he was planning one more show of ‘that other one.’ He said 
he didn't know, that he had no news from Russia. . He seemed disap- 
pointed and totally at a loss 


In New York, Orozco contacted for the first time on a generous scale the 
modern masters of the School of Paris. Museums rounded up the lesson with 
their display of Old Masters. Perhaps too subjective to be valid art criticism, 
Orozco’s comments 4 /a diable and in the first flush of recognition rate high 
in the story of his own evolution. 
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By birth and training, Orozco felt at home with the Spanish Masters. In 
February, they were gathered in a major display: 


At last, I have seen painting! A stupendous exhibition of Spanish 
painting, with El Greco, Goya, Velasquez, ete The pictures are loans 
from collectors in the millionaire class, at the Metropolitan Museum. Sixty 
seven pictures, of which thirteen are El Grecos. How can I put into words 
the impression received? Among the moderns, there may be ‘great men,’ or 
great masters’, but El Greco is a god 

“As to Goya, what can one say? Against Velasquez I had certain 
prejudice, but before the proofs, one must bow. If to paint is to cover a 
plane with pigments, his mastery and perfection in so doing is matched only 
by his peers. One of them is Goya. There is a picture of his, a portrait, 
Pepe Hillo.” The Goya who did it is not the Goya of the anecdote, but a 
Goya who does a job-like labor 


yf laying a mortar of pigment. Here Goya 
is a workman. Before this, admiration, pleasure, study as well, all are out 


of question. Indeed, the only feeling one dares feel is humility, as if one 


was confronted by a storm, a planet, or any other one of nature's spectacles.’ 


Orozco went to the Hispanic Museum with high hopes. They were not all 
betrayed, but he could not stomach the mural room 


A great hall decorated with great (?) murals by Sorolla. What an idiot! 

This fellow confused painting with flamenco yodeling. Ole! and thirty feet 
r 

iway, El Grecos, Goyas, and Velasquez 


For still another Spaniard, Picasso, Orozco had mixed feelings. His first 
contact, it is true, was with his neo-classical style, at Wildenstein: 


Drawings. Figures copied, or so it seems, from Greek vases seen in 

useums. Two lines, or three at most; quite repetitious. Pen-and-ink drawings 

with ‘lots of volume.’ I made desperate efforts to enthuse, but in vain. You 
ind I have drawings a hundred times better 


For Orozco, Picasso was to become an acquired taste 


More Picassos. He disconcerts, disquiets, wounds, impassions, re 


pulses, only to suddenly attract forcefully. One cannot forget him 


New drawings by Picasso. After seeing gallery after gallery of tired 


and liocre pictures, a drawing by Picasso is like a glassful of water, cool 


; : : as 
limpid, but oh! so desirable. It is water to be rate 
] 
he 


above the plethora of 


elaborate banque ts 


Orozco felt at home with the Spanish Masters, but a stranger to the 
School of Paris, then in the full flush of fashion, French art imposed a re- 
appraisal, even though it signally failed to weaken Orozco’s faith in his own 
tougher ‘provincial’ idiom. After a visit to the Gallatin Collection, displayed 
at New York University: 


One of the Matisses was something new to me. Its color was 
extraordinary and so fine, so fine, that it could have been crepe paper or the 
sheen ot silk Yet, never did it loose ts plasti identity 


After seeing a joint show of Matisse and Derain, at Valentine's 
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“For the’ first time I did look at modern art, art of today, without 
missing ancient art. Pure painting without flourishes. Grace. Natural. Joy 
To look at these pictures gives much pleasure. One remains at peace and 
happy for the rest of the day. 

“Those are painters who dwell in a garden where their girl friends 


good 


join them for the five o'clock tea. A drawing room with good society 
drinks and a good bed. As to us, we are the revolutionaries, the cursed ones, 
and the hungry ones 

“Here in New York, French art means the cream of the cream. It 
stands for the ideal, is tops, most prestigious, the paragon, To praise any- 
thing, one compares it to the French. It is most exquisite. 

“We, the Mexicans, perhaps will come to have later on some sort of 
influence, but it will have to be along other lines. Nothing about us is 
exquisite. Do you know what | mean?” 


Reporting on a one-man show of Jacques Villon, at Brummer’s: 


“The painting of Villon is truly beautiful: small pictures of great 
simplicity. Obviously, they are the fruit of a milieu of which I know noth- 
ing: Paris. Nor do I know the reason why they are made that way. Doubtless, 


behind it are many doctrines and intellectualities, but in spite of it, they 


please me. They procure a pleasant moment, without shakes or shocks. Every- 
thing is sweet, elegant, ‘nice, ‘peaceful.’ Imagine that you bypass a group 
of girls. They are young and pretty. They smell good. You greet them. They 
smile. That done, you do not give them another thought 


Orozco felt closer to Rouault: 


“Georges Rouault has some aquatints that are stupendous, and a unique 
self-portrait. After seeing it I began to study feverishly etching and aquatint 
Already I have much information, some copper plates, acids, et ss oe 
visited some workshops and I now know etching from A to Z 

“Tell me: did Rouault come in contact with Mexican things, like the 
santos in the churches, the flogged Christ of Holy Week, folk pennysheets, 
or pulqueria murals? 


Of the nineteenth century French Masters, not all rated equally: 


“A show of lots of Degas. He hardly enthuses me.” ‘Degas by now 
bores me. I refuse to look at any more Degas, whatever the pretext 
“More and more do I detest Mr. Degas. He should hang in some 


barbershop in Peralvillo. Impressionists are increasingly hard to suffer. I 
agree they have a place in art Aistory, but do they have any place whatsoever 
in Art? What the devil am I doing in art criticism! Curses! Forget 


Lautrec did not fare better, “What idiot said that Lautrec is a painter. He is 
not even a newspaper illustrator.’’ Renoir at first pleased him, seen at Durand- 


Ruel: 


“Renoir impressed me leeply pleased me in extraordinary manner 
One hour and a half went by looking at five or six small pictures 


not so good, must be sketches or youthful work.’ 


The rest 


“T cannot forget Renoir. Could I only own one of his small paintings! 


“The second or third time one looks at Renoir, disillusion sets in 


Why ?” 
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Cézannes gathered by Rosenberg and presented by Wildenstein: 


“A few days ago, another very important exhibition of twenty-four 
Cézannes, half loaned, and half owned by Rosenberg. I went there eight 
days in a row every morning to study Cézanne. Perhaps very close to El 
Greco. The good man Matisse vanishes.” 


A group show of French Masters, at Durand-Ruel: 


“Returning to Durand-Ruel, I received a lesson in painting as obvious 
as it was final. It seemed done on purpose: a still-life by Cézanne side by 
side with one by Manet, same subject matter, same size. The one by Cézanne 
is like a closed fist. The one by Manet disintegrates. The former /ives, the 
latter is dead. 

“A man full-length painted by Cézanne and another by Manet. The 
Cézanne is as solidly planted in the ground as a rock, The Manet is falling 
down: he stands on one foot, Jeans on a cane (O irony!) and is out of 
place in the picture!” 


The figure paintings Orozco mentions are Manet’s Jeane Homme en Costume 
de Majo, and Cézanne’s Jeane Homme Nu. 
Seurat, seen at Wildenstein: 


‘The first Seurat I ever saw. He must have been a man pure of heart 
and simple. One feels guilty and sinful before this luminous painting. Other 
pictures appear dirty, even Cézanne, Renoir even. 

“If there was any necessity—for sure there is none—for religious art, 

| Seurat would be the man, instead of the ugly daubs one sees on the altars. 
Religious art, altars and religion, what place have they in this hellish world.” 


A show of Old Masters, at Reinhart: 


Best of all, a small Chardin, so subtle, so gracious, so beautiful, that 
its very presence seemed a mirage, something like our first illusions, when 
one is eighteen and sighing for the first loved one.’ 


Jotted down as instantaneously as they were felt, Orozco’s opinions never- 
theless fall into a sort of informal pattern. Pure painting attracts him. He ad- 
mires, as he forcefully expresses it, ‘the job-like labor of laying a mortar of 
pigment.’ He remains keenly sensitive to qualities at the opposite of his own: 
peacefulness, goodness, purity, a delight in balance and light. In contrast, he 
curtly dismisses these masters that seem to us closer to him: Degas, with his 
cruel probing of the form divine; Lautrec, punning pitilessly at the expense 
even of the models he liked best. To this implied pattern, Rouault is the 
exception 

New York had first seen a group show of Mexican artists at the In- 
dependents of 1923. The impact had been nil. February, 1928, a second 
group show, collected by Frances Paine, opened at the Art Center. Still, the 
reaction was cool; Orozco writes 


Exhibition Art Center: a total failure, absolute, final. Facts: the 
gallery is bad; for beginners and amateurs only. The hall is dark. The 
Director is an idiot. Complete disorder. A week after the opening the 
atalogues were not ready. They mixed all the pictures and, because those 
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of Pacheco and Montenegro were the la: 


present, wax dolls and dressed fleas, by 
mocked, or felt disappointed 

“In the fatidical and sinister exh 
Bement, told me that the 
Times reproduced, Soldiers and Peopl. 
pened, and Bement never explained. Ni 
the Director 
cheap canvas, and that is why they di 


1 not 


of the Brooklyn Museum tl 


b 


Brooklyn Museu 


gest, they hung in key places. Also 
H lalgo Those who came joked and 
t at the Art Center, the Director 


wanted to buy the painting that 
the Marcel 
Mrs 
t 


at the 


Fact is nothing hap 
Paine says that Bement told 
painted on 


picture was very 


buy 


\ 


“Worse still, they ruined my poor picture. To fit it to an old frame 
that was too small, they had no scruple in paring it down, You may cut an 
impressionist picture at wish, but one based on composition is wrecked, once 
it 18 cut 

The heartbreak was heightened by the success of a one-man show by “that 
other one,” Rivera, at Weyhe: 
Diego Riveritch Romanoff is st uch of a threat to us. Deeply 


rooted is the idea that we all are his 
‘revolution, of ‘Mexican Renaissan 
all the same as to speak of Rivera Ey 


“Maximo Pacheco, 


Diegoff 
hot potato of 
today the prophets 

I heard 


Mexican 


agrarians et 


Perforce, we must with every 


Mexicanism of whi 


that, up to now, peopl 
but that is all 
t mark the beginning of 


at his own worth, rather than for the 


Rivera-esque 


The Mexican fashior r mod 

call it, or more simply this joke 
gave Diegoff at the Gallery Whey: 
bookstore a sort f fle irke 
thing of everything, even old irons. It 
of one every three lays y ] ig 
Diegoff, and I saw there ust f 
glued to it. Another was in tl ty 
in the style of Cézanne 

“Of course. the newspapers reviev 
out the Mexican Renaissanc: Indians 
him ‘many-sided’ and ‘great man. Renais 


I doubt if he sold any 


As to potentat Rivera, he t 
amount of publicity is incredibl 
the great creator of everything t 
time that one is introduced as ‘a paint 


You know the great Rivera, don't 


Absorbing new sights and new attitudes, th 
the round of gallaries and museums, wet 

days 
ceived and the sights absorbed: 


Soon, he went to work, translating in 


To speak of 


lowers Ind ans, of 
folk arts,’ of ‘santos,’ etc s 
en the ‘syndicate’ (7), ‘proletariat 
| those terms are synonymous with 
eans at hand rid ourselves of this 
Mrs. Paine and Anita Brenner are 
were kindly inclined towards things 
Art Center show. I rejoice. shoul 
rein each one would be appreciated 

picture Gue-rena INCE Mex ca 

VM 14 whatever vy wish te 
Proot of it is the exhibition they 
¢ ( W vhe It is re ike a 
iture where one may hind some 
ison, their snows are it the rate 
q ial ty One S \ Vas of 

es. One canvas had a t thbrusl 
Zuloaga. Water colors there were 
the show kindly | brought 

the Revolution They DDE 

with a toothbrush'' 
[ s worse than in Mex: IT} 
eply rooted the idea that he 


followers. Eacl 


Oh' then! 


thers are his 


Mey co 


they say 
sufferings of a displaced person 
yut the passive side of Orozco’s 


his own idiom the lessons re 
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Fig. 2. Orozco, Requiem, 1928. lithograph. Collection of Mrs. Edith Gregor Halpert, courtesy of 


Lithography: | going to do some. It ts easy. There is no need 
to do it on stone, but instead on specially prepared plates. Already I have 
two. There is a Mr. Miller who owns a lithographic workshop. He prints 
plates for the art galleries. The plates I bought (9 * 15”) cost fifty cents 
i To print th sts ten dollars for the first twelve proofs and 
twenty-hve cents each the following ones, plus the cost of the paper 
For me it is dear but I wv ance it and try to pay 

“My first lithograph! It came out lovely. Two others are drawn and I 
ng them tomorrow to the printer, The new technique enchants m« 

It is most entertaining toy and will last me for a spell 


This first lithograph “that came out lovely” was Vaudeville im Harlem (fig. 1). 


[wo more prints—mentioned as drawn but not yet printed would be Rear 
Guard, and Requiem (fig. 2). 
Orozco also painted in oils. Here is the genesis of the haughty self- 


portrait peering through thick lenses, since then often reproduced: 


A month ago, Mrs. Paine let me know through Anita that Eastman, 
he Kodak millionaire, wished for a good portrait of himself. Many had 


been painted but none suited him: there was an opportunity for me 


Because I lacked samples of portraits, I painted a self-portrait just 
for the pleasure. Very bad it is and Rembrandtesque. Now Mrs. Paine came 
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to say that after all it is off, Eastman having left for Europe. What do I 
care!” 


Other oils of the period: Coney Island Sideshow, Eighth Avenue, The Ele- 

vated, The Subway. 
Orozco’s major handicap in ‘selling himself’ was a lack of mural docu- 
mentation. Friends attempted solutions to the dilemma, at times unusual ones: 
Mrs. Paine says that you and I should do mural decorations. She 


will propose to I know not what society of local architects that we decorate 
on paper—one of their halls, ‘to see if they take heart!?!?! 


? 


Good photographs of existing murals, together with preparatory drawings, 
seemed to Orozco a more dignified solution. I would bring the drawings with 
me. As to the photographs, spurred by Orozco’s detailed letters and telegrams, 
Tina Modotti and I worked hard on the project. The task was not easy, slop- 
ing ceilings, stairwells, and barrel vaults, forcing camera and photographers 
alike into difhcult positions 


In a letter sent to Cuernavaca—I do not know if it reached you—l 
asked as a favor fro you to see w ones of my drawings remain in 
Coyoacan {where Orozco’s home and studio were located}. Choose among 
them those that are best to bring me if it is not too much bother So take 
a little walk towards Coyoacan, and delight in the green foliage along the 
path.” 

See if it is possible to take one or two photos of the beautiful portal 
of El Generalito, with t irches. On one side, The Strike, and on the othet 
the so-called Trinity 

Also try the door that gir n San Ildefonso Street, the main door 
with the decorations overhead 

“See what other ways there iy be of including the arches of the 
patio with the frescoes behind them. Main interest should be the architecture 
One should realize that it is a decorated building. The pictures as such are of 
no importance.” 

I sent you a telegram asking for photos with architecture. Ninety per 
cent architecture and no more than ten per cent painting. That is because 
no architect can get interested in the monkeys unless it be as a detail of the 


building 


Slowly the tide turned. Orozco wrote in April 
“By now, I have a small circle of friends and American admirers, all 
of them artists. Three nights ago, they gave me a supper party at ‘El Charro 
the restaurant of the brothers De la Selva. Toasts were drunk in excellent 
whisky to the health of ¢/ reat painter Orozco. A Rumanian gentleman, 
Iliescu, told me without my asking hi invthing that here everybody rated 


me higher than ‘that other one 


In August he writes, ‘For us az epoch comes to an end and another begins, 
initiated in this monstrous New York, I hope it will prove more propitious.’ 
In September, Orozco found trusted friends among members of the 


Delphic Movement. His first mention of their antics may lack seriousness, but 
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he soon realized how sincere they were, and how well-meaning towards him: 


September 10, ‘Indians from Greece shall be introduced to civilization. Same 
as in Mexico, the same worn-out cliché. Greek folk art shall be fostered 
Their sarapes are just like ours—Dancing there shall be at the tune of 


Greek bagpipes. All of that will happen in Delphi, plus Olympic Games 
and for a finale, a play, ‘Prometheus 





Thus plans an aged la in American millionairess, wed to the 


poet Sikelianos A beautiful woman, Miss Alma Reed, is active in the 
goings-on. She admires me and bought one of the tragic drawings 


1 


The other evening, there was a get together at her house. Mrs 
Sikelianos, gowned in a Greek robe and shod with Greek sandals, danced one 


of the parts from Prometheus, singing in Greek meanwhile. Admirable! 
Claude Bragdon, of the Fourth Dimension and the Tertium Organum, was 
present. . He has the face of a deluxe pill-barker. Also present, two dozen 


dowagers, theosophical and Greekophile 


September 25, ‘Yesterday I received the photos and they pleased me much 


uc 
They came at the right time as, minutes after, I left my apartment for that 
of Alma Reed, for a private showing of Orozco’s works. Propaganda galore, 
notables present from the New York art world, writers, Greek poets, dele 
gates to a congress of arche logy Most ar sing, a Greek poet felt so 
deeply for the corpses in my pictures that he hugged me tearfully. I man 
aged to avoid a kiss: the pig! 
Greek wine and lots of fun 

October 2? Jean, to give you the news of great triumphs. There is no time 
for details but in short: October 10, my first show in one of the best gal 


leries, in a group with Matisse, de Segonzac, Forain, and three other French 
men. Next year, in April, an exhibition sponsored by the New York Archite 


tural League, with the set of drawings that you will bring with you, and 


the photographs. Ample photographic documentation I told my beautiful 
and gracious manager, Alma Reed, that I had ompanion in this aftair, Jean 
Charlot 

October 8 There was no time to tell vou in detail what I did of late, but 
here it is in short. The exhibition at the house of Alma Reed, though in- 
formal, brought great and magnificent results. Many of the best people came 
to see it. Such were the compliments that a Greek poet even composed verses 


for me and recited them before an elegant gathering. That was the comical angle 
What was serious is that an exhibition of the now famous ‘horrors 


{the set of drawings of the Revolution} is assured in one of the most 
exclusive of 57th Street galleries, that of Marie Sterner, in a group with 
six Frenchmen, Matisse included. A good introduction to the innermost 
ircles of painting 

; 


I already mentioned that in April we will be able to show photo- 


graphs of murals and fresco cartoons in the annual show of the Architectural 


“I am painting a portrait of Mrs. Sikelianos, with whom Alma Reed 
lives. It is something novel, a complex color range and a mural treatment. The 
model is a most interesting woman of fifty-five, with golden hair and Greek 


vestment. A person most ultured 
Only sour note in this relative happiness 
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“Frances Toor came to see me three days ago. The first thing she did 
was to inventory the corners of the studio. Now, for gossip, a little story. 
You know that I gave a small show of my work at Alma Reed's, with such 
success as I shall tell you. Toor went there and seeing how well I was with 
them offered Alma Reed to give a talk on Diego Rivera! Not even three 
thousand miles away is one allowed to relax 


The Marie Sterner show opened in October. Art News reviewed it: “Orozco 
shows at Sterner Gallery . . . conveying bitterness by the fewest lines. Such 
works as Los Sepulcros, should move even those adverse to propaganda in 
any form... .” 


October 15, “By my success I just mean that I am working Aard at paintings 
to my liking, and that I meet people who ¢ru/y count. In my last letter I told 
you that I am painting a portrait. Up to now it goes well, pleasing both 
myself and my model. 

“I sold one of the paintings that came from Mexico, the one with a 
white house; cheap indeed but a step to cement new friendships 

“The exhibition at Marie Sterner has been an artistic success. The 
same gallery owner suggests that the set of drawings be sent to Paris, and it 
was agreed upon. Mrs. Sikelianos will take them with her 


“Mrs. Sterner likes the drawings immensely. She states that she is not 
interested in the subject matter, but in the rendering. Forain had to be 
hung in another room, and others too, Such is the explosiveness of things 
Mexican!... 


“Best is for you to come and join in the fray, When will it be 


This letter was the last to reach me in Mexico. My mother and I received 
our passports October 18, arriving in New York the 27th. In our trunks 
were more photographs of Orozco’s murals, the remainder of the drawings of 
the Revolution, and charcoal studies for the Preparatoria frescoes. 

January, 1929, I left New York for Washington, there to correct the 
proofs of my report on the Yucatan diggings. It was in Washington that I 
received the last letter of the series. Enclosed was a full-page clipping from 
the Philadelphia Ledger of February 17, “Emotional Attitude versus Pic- 
torial Aptitude,” with impressive reproductions: 


February 19, “. . . Some Philadelphia ladies invited me to send an exhibition 
of Mexican paintings. Great success! A nice gallery that does not charge con 
missions. This past Wednesday we went there, Alma and I. There was a 
great reception with the best of Philadelphia society. George Biddle gave a 
talk on Mexican painting, fresco, and my biography. He had been on a drunk 
for days and you can imagine the things he said. I was introduced, gave 
thanks, received applause. That evening, an elaborate supper at the home 
of George Biddle’s brother, more drinking, and return to New York. I am 
showing everything there, including drawings and photos. . . . [see postscript 
Ed. } 

“Exhibition at the Downtown Gallery March 26, with paintings of 
New York that are not yet painted. In April, a show at the Art Students 
League with everything, and at the Architectural League with a mural that 
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} is not yet painted. The drawings will be shown in Paris, the show to open 
February 24 at the gallery ‘Fermé la Nuit,’; have you heard of it? 

hosen one of the ‘fifty best prints of 

the year.’ ... 

Included are a number of little pictures newly painted in the worst 


“The lithograph Requiem was « 


of folkloric vein, done at the last minute in all hast 
“I send you the only lithograph left. Only two were sold. The rest I 
used as handsome Christmas gifts, and for the New Year with a calendar 
pasted on ' 
“George Biddle did a great portrait of me that makes me look like 
Lincoln.” 


The following year, 1930, Orozco received his first great mural com- 
missions in the United States, the Pomona Prometheus and in New York, the 
decorations for the New School for Social Research 


Postscript: A letter from George Biddle 


Until shortly before his death, | saw something of Orozco from time to time 


na considere: 7 myse ron very coraiai reiatior vith nim. | naa the greatest ad 
. f hic » \A/ E - {, 7 eqilin 
miration for his work Walter p ct ner dice mea + hin t before my sailina 


as 
to Mexico in 1928. Orozco gave me a letter to Dr. Atl, the dean of the mura 








movement. | remember the post ot wh h Orozc wrote in th etter, Viva 
Mexico, el pais del sangre y del 
| think it was in 1930 that we were both together in New York. He sat for me 
for a portrait—now owned by Sturgis Ingers« Me was very hard up ana, | think 
| unhappy. Bill Spratling and | did what we could do to help him. | tried, unsucce 
fully, to get Frank Rehn to exhibit | work think if was the same winter tnat 
Mary Collum, who directed a very progressive little gallery in Philadelphia or- 
aanized an exhibition for him. She asked me if | w 1! introduce him with a talk 
bout him and about the Mexican mural movement. | might easily have said that 
he w ne of the greatest or most important mural paint ce the Rena INCE 
tr ynt This is the occasion to which he refers. 
t saw Orozco in 1945, at the time the Mexican Government had comn 
oned me to do a mural in their Supreme Court Building. He came to the H 
where | was staying, asking me if | could do something to get a scholarshig 
some sort of financial assistance—for a young American girl painter in whom he 


was interested. !t was the last time we met. Friends of his—Mexican artists—told 


me he had tried to get the Government to break my contract. | didn't pay too 
ch attention to this. In Mex 1s in other countries, there is often a certain 
ry nt of prof il iealo ’ ’ rit ote 


GEORGE BIDDLE 


AT. iL: - TOLN 
New Delhi, Spring 195 
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CEZANNE’S USE OF PERSPECTIVE 


Christopher Gray 


Students of Cézanne’s use of space in his paintings have very often seen in 
his powerful and original handling, a break with the traditional means of or- 
ganization, and have suggested that an important element in Cézanne’s con- 
ception of pictorial space was to be found in his rejection of the conventional 
rules of perspective. Yet if a number of Cézanne’s statements about his ob- 
jectives in art were to be taken at face value, it would appear that he regarded 
himself, not as a radical innovator casting away traditional forms, but rather 
as an artist who felt that his contemporaries were losing certain important quali- 
ties to be found in the works of the great masters of the past. Though Im- 
pressionism had greately enriched Cézanne’s perception of nature, he felt that 
it lacked the solidity of traditional art. He desired, as he put it, “to make 
something that would endure out of Impressionism, like the art of the mu 
seums;’’? and “to do Poussin over after nature 

Cézanne found in the older masters that which seemed to him to be lack- 
ing in Impressionists: the ability to express the geometric essence of nature in 
their orchestration of forms in pictorial space. The traditional artist's concern 
with form is expressed in contemporary terms by Charles Blanc: 

“Plusieurs méthodes peuvent étre bonnes. Il en est une cependant que 

la philosophie recommande: C'est celle qui consiste 4 passer du simple au 

composé, du permanent 4 l’accidentel, de ce qui est 4 ce qui parait étre, ou 

si l’on veut, du géométral 4 la perspective 

‘Tous les corps ayant trois dimensions, longueur, largeur et pro 
fondeur, ont une forme. . Ce qu'on entend particuliérement en peinture 

par le mot forme, c'est un objet qui a des parties saillantes et des parties 


rentrantes. 
L'enfant qui sera parvenu a mettre une cube en perspective et a 


rendre la convexité d'une sphére, possédera en abrégé la science entiére du 


The author is on the faculty of the Department of Fine Arts at Johns Hopkins. His article The 
Cubist Conception of Reality,’ appeared in CAJ X Fall, 1953) 

*Novotny, Fritz, Cézanne und das Ende der wissenschaftlichen Perspektive 
Vienna, 1937. 

Loran, Erle, Cézanne’s Composition. University of California Press, 1943 

Guerry, Liliane, Cézanne et l’'Expression de l’Espace. Paris, 1950. Guerry believes 


that Cézanne’s mature space organization is essentially classical 
Friedenwald, Jonas S., M.D., “Space Perception and Depth.” C, A. J.; XV: 96-112 
(1955) (and others.) 
* Gasquet, Joachim, Cézanne. New edition, Paris, 1926. 192 
* Bernard, Emile, “Une Conversation avec Cézanne,’ Mercure de France, June 1, 
1921. 
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dessin, puisqu'il aura su imiter le saillant et le fuyant, et ménager tout ce 


‘ 


qui donne aux formes leur modelé 


When Cézanne advised Emile Bernard to ‘‘see in nature the sphere, the 
cylinder and the cone, all in good perspective,”’® he was simply repeating in 
his own way the recommendations of Blanc, and recognizing the traditional 
approach as his point of departure. It must not be supposed, however, that 
Cézanne was content merely to follow in the footsteps of the great artists of 
the past. Tradition was a starting point, but many of Cézanne’s letters stress 
the importance of his forming his ideas, slowly and laboriously, from the di- 
rect perception of nature. He was all too aware that he was striking out on his 
own in an attempt to create new means of recording his deep insight into the 
natural world. 

It seems plausible to assume that in his search for a means of creating a 
pictorial space Cézanne would take as his point of departure a thorough un- 
derstanding of linear perspective, that symbolic means of organizing space 
that had dominated the art of the west since its development in the 15th cen- 


‘Blanc, Charles, Grammaire des Arts du Dessin. New edition, Paris, Henry 
Laurens, (n. d.) 533 
* Letter to Emile Bernard, April 15, 1904. Rewald, Cézanne, Correspondance 
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Fig. 2. Photograph by John Rewald of Cezanne's motif at la Roche-Guyon 


tury. To see how far he did, indeed, follow the traditional rules of perspective 
in his painting, it will be necessary to analyse a specific work, 

The painting selected for such a study must fulfill certain conditions. It 
must, in the first place, have been executed at a point in Cézanne’s career at 
which his style was at least beginning to reach its maturity. Second, it must 
contain shapes whose size and form can be readily estimated, in order to es- 
tablish both vanishing points and the rate of diminution of objects with dis- 
tance. Finally, it must be the picture of a site about which there is sufficient 
information to permit the construction of a reasonably exact perspective ren- 
dering from the station point chosen by the artist 

We are fortunate in having a picture that fulfills these conditions ad- 
mirably: Cézanne’s La Route Tournante a la Roche-Guyon (Fig. 1)° painted 
in 1885, and already the object of earlier studies of Cézanne’s use of space 
In this painting the house in the middle ground, the road, and the doors in 
the cliff, as well as other elements, are sufficient for the determination of the 
basic space of the picture, while Rewald’s excellent photograph of the site 
supplies the necessary material for the perspective rendering.’ The one defect 
of the painting is that it is not entirely finished, but this will not interfere with 
the analysis of the use of linear perspective to establish the basic space, and 
may even indicate the possibility that Cézanne found himself unable to resolve 
a basic conflict in his organization of the pictorial space 


* Smith College Museum. Venturi #441, H. 62 cm. L. 75.5 cm 
‘Reproduced in Loran, op. cit., 4 





In making a perspective rendering of the site it must be remembered that 
even though a photograph is always in mathematically correct linear perspec- 
tive, different photographs of the same scene may present very different as- 
pects. Before a true comparison between a painting and a photograph can be 
made it is absolutely essential to be certain that the lens of the camera was 
placed exactly at the position chosen by the artist as the eyepoint of his per- 
spective s¢ heme. Now, on comparing Rewald’s photograph with Cézanne’s 
painting, it is immediately apparent that the position of the camera lens dif- 
fered considerably from the eye point of the picture, even though both rep- 
resentations of the scene include the same physical objects. (Fig. 2). In the 
first place, the photographer has taken his picture from a point about half way 
between the center of the road and its right edge. This is neither a practical 
nor probable position for an artist to place his easel, and the direction of the 
right edge of the road in Cézanne’s painting suggests a position to the right, 
out of the road and on the turf bordering it. Another striking feature in 
Cézanne’s picture is that the hill in the background appears much larger than 
does the hill in the photograph. This has usually been interpreted as an ex- 
ample of Cézanne’s tendency to emphasize the size of distant objects, but until 
a proper analysis of the perspective of both the picture and the photograph 
has been made, no such conclusion is warranted. 

The interpretation of Cézanne’s space is complicated by the fact that dur- 
ing the last fifty years we have become so accustomed to looking at photo- 
graphs that we tend to accept them as true renderings of the physical world, 
without considering that they have a theoretically correct perspective effect only 
when they are viewed from a point which coincides with their proper station 
point. Now the normal position of the station point of a photograph is de- 
termined by the focal length of the lens, and it is the most usual practice to 
choose the lens of a camera so that its focal length is equal to the diagonal of 
the photograph. As this proportion holds regardless of the enlargement or 
reduction of the ordinary photograph, most of the innumerable photographic 
reproductions that are seen in books and magazines must be viewed from a 
point so far from the theoretically correct eye point that the forms in the 
photograph are subject to the grossest sorts of anamorphic distortion. Yet the 
occurrence of these distortions is so commonplace that the ordinary observer 
tends to regard them as a normal part of perspective rendering. 

In the 19th century it was considered proper practice to choose a station 
point for a picture so that the observer of the painting would commonly see it 
either from the correct distance, or from a point closer to the picture than the 
station point; for those who understood contemporary perspective theory were 
well aware that the distortions caused by standing too close to a picture were 
far less disturbing than those caused by standing too far away.’ So, on the basis 


*La Gournerie, Jules de, Traité de Perspective Linéaire. Paris, 1859. Prefa 
XII-X 
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of these considerations, it seems highly probable that the view point of Cé 
zanne’s painting is considerably further away than that of Rewald’s photo 
graph. (Figs. 3 and 4) 

Fortunately, as has already been pointed out, there are sufhcient perspec 
tive clues in the photograph of the scene to permit a reconstitution of the 
original scene with a quite sufficient degree of accuracy (Fig. 4). Both the 
point of the sloping road can 
be determined. As soon as these points have been determined it becomes pos 


horizontal vanishing point and the vanishing 


sible to define the positions in space and size of the various forms, at least as 


i 
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) far as the end of the road, by the application of the fundamental rules of 
conical perspective 
In order to find the distance of a point in the horizontal plane as de- 
picted in the photograph the procedure is as follows: 
1—Determine the vanishing line of the horizontal plane. 
—Let x equal the perpendicular distance on the surface of the picture 


to any point represented as lying on the horizontal plane 
3—Let S equal the distance of the observer from the plane of the picture 
(the viewing distance. ) 
i—Let H be the vertical distance of the observer's eye above the hori- 
zontal plane 
5—-Then: The physical distance of the point (D) equals the product of 
H and S divided by x 
rhe size of any objecti in a direction parallel to the plane of the picture can be 
determined as follows 
picture 
Let Y be its physical size measured in a dimension parallel to the picture 


Let y equal its lateral extension on the surface of the 


plane 


a y- 
Then equals 
D S 


Dy 
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’ 
As the camera is slightly tipped upward in the photograph, with its vanishing 


point above the mountain range in the background, there will be a very slight 





inaccuracy in these formulae when applied to the photograph, but it can be 


shown that it will not exceed two percent in any case, which is close enough 


for our purpose. The viewing distance S, as has been noted, is most probably 
approximately equal to the diagonal of the photograph on which the x’s and 


y's are to be determined, but complet« 


appears as a constant factor in both formulae 


accuracy 1S 


not important, since 5 


T he 


various dimensions will 


only be altered by a constant factor if the wrong S is chosen, and its perspe: 


tive nature in no way changed. The factor H must be approximated, but it is 


probable that it must lie somewhere between four and six feet, and a reasonable 


assumption is five feet. Again, H enters as a 
distance, and the choice of a wrong valu 


distances are multiplied by some constant 


Now, in order to compare the perspecti' 


photograph it will be necessary to find a di 


and a new viewing point, and then to 


solutions of the equations back into a new 


scene as it might be viewed from the new 
read: 
H’ S 
x’ equals ind 
3) 


It has already been suggested that 


froma greater distance than did the photog 


D’ equals D plus d, where ‘‘d”’ is the 
ot the photographer and that of Cézanne 
At very great distances, such as that of 
ground, D will equal D’ within a few tenth 
YS 


y equals ind y 


If we divide 


y’ Y S D 
quals 
y D 5 ¥ 
As S is known, and y and y’ can be measured 
the photograph is effectively enlarged t 
has the same lateral extension in both 
If we take the 
such as the vertical edge of th 


lateral distance betw 
cliff and th 
then: 


onstant factor in the formula of 
¢ H will simply mean that all 


of the 


set of values for S and H 


of the picture with that 


the values found from the 


perspective which will show the 
Here the formulae would 
+ } 
i is 
Bg 
Cézanne probably viewed the scen 
ipher, so we may state that 
istance between the station point 
ee ee the hact 
ountain range in the Dack 
1 percent, so we may say that 
YS 
Is 
D 
¢ 
equals 
. \ 


S’ is determined. By this method 
oint where the mountain range 
Cwi objects in the ror ground, 


of the chimney on the house, 
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y YS OD ys D 

- or D’ : 

y LD’ ¥s y § 
As y and y’ can be measured, and S, S’ and D are known, D’ is determined. But 
as D’ equals D plus d, d may be determined by subtraction. There remains 
then only one other constant to be determined, H’. This constant may be 


determined as follows: 
x i 


y 


H’ 


x’, D’ and S’ can all be determined, H’ can be determined 
It is now possible to transform rf photograph with its view point to a 
new view point that has been det parent: from Cézanne’s painting, and see 
how close a correspondence there is between Cézanne’s rendering and one that 


I 
is mathematically correct. (Fig. 5) 

Unquestionably the transposed perspective in Figure 5 is far closer to the 
painting than is the original photograph, and it should be emphasized that the 
drawing has involved no change in the scene itself. The only change has been 
to move the station point of the observer six and one-half feet to the right,° 
and thirty feet further back; and to raise the eye point of the observer about 
six and one-half feet 

What has been accomplished so far is simply a change of the station point 
of the observer to corresp mend more nearly with that chosen by Cézanne. It 
remains to be shown that this new station point also corresponds more nearly 
to one that fulfills the requirements of both the artist and perspective theory, 
ind that certain deviations from a truly exact mathematical perspective that 
still remain are in many cases not only sanctioned but even recommended by 
19th century writers on perspective for artists 

Consider first the prob we of the distance of the station point from the 
plane of the picture. Blanc does not give any specific rule for the ratio of the 


I 


distance of the station point to the size of the picture, but he does point out 

danger of too close a station point, creating disturbing anamorphic distor- 
tion of forms when the observer is not correctly placed in relation to the 
picture However, La Gournerie, in his Traité de Perspective Linéaire from 
which Blanc drew most of his material on this particular subject, gives con- 


siderable attention to this point. He states that the station point may vary 


‘It is evident that the presence of the bush in the right foreground of the 
cture made it impossible for Rewald t btain a useful photograph from this point 
Bien que cette distan soit arbitraire, il la faut assez grande dans tous 

es Cas pe qu e spectateur puisse en brasser l'ensemble du tableau d'un coup d'oeil, 
sans remuer la téte faute de quoi les objets rapprochés du cadre subiraient ces déforma 
ons monstrueuses qu'on appelle en perspective anamorp/ ” Blanc p. ctt., 512 
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between limits of slightly less than the largest dimension of the painting to 


more than three times that dimensiotr However La Gournerie goes on to say 


On a dit qu | ta t evite ; tite stances, parce quel pr 

duisent des déformations. Cet issertion est te, pourvu que l'on applique 

le mot déformat a l'objet 1 Stituc t sin. La perspective deforme 
toujours sur le tableau, et s effets result t precisement des rac ct 

de l'inclinaison des lignes fuyantes. La question consiste non pas A éviter ces 
altérations, mais a faire en sorte « t restitué, pour les diver 

tions de l'oeil, ne diftére ja s beau t veritable. Les 

distances sont avantageuseés sous ce raj t e nous allons 

On the basis of this discussion, Cézanne's choice of a station point about twice 


the distance of the longest dimension of his picture may be said to follow 
the best practice 

The choice of a position over ten feet above the level of the ground 
plane for the eye point of the picture may seem arbitrary on the part of Cézanne 
but it is a practice sanctioned by La Gourner and even Cloquet in his 


Nouveau Traité Elémentaire de Perst i work published in 1823 and 


approaching perspective from the as] {C of descriptive geometry, says 


I [ ? 
I nvénient q tance tt 
tion int} s tq Sun | éloign 
S taDdiea I | rt ] 
C i 
se l tab En gét wien ' 
plus gran . 


As Cézanne seems to have:an interest the forms of the landscape 
rather than in atmospheric effects, it itural that, following perspective 
theory, he should have chosen a relatively distant station point and a high 
ye point This device allows him to achieve a feeling of depth while avoiding 


the distortions of exaggerated pers 


When such a viewpoint ts not physically possible, it is a simple matter 
| 


for the artist to simulate it in a pictur the device of increasing all the x J 


intervals of the picture by a constant fa 





his latter equation is equivalent to increasing the height of the eye point by 
multiplying the height of the original eye point by the constant factor K 

A third point of deviation of the perspective in the picture of La Rout. 
l ournante a la Roche-Guj n from that of Rewald's photograph of the scene 
involves a slight deviation from a mathematically exact conical projection on 
the part of the painter. Though it does not show in the line drawing aftes 
Cézanne’s painting, what would be the vanishing line in a mathematically 
correct perspective rendering has become a more or less diffuse zone in the 
painting. At first sight this would seem to involve a violation, even though 
slight, of the rules of pictorial perspective. However, Blanc points out that this 
device was used successfully by both Raphael and Veronese,'® and according 


to La Gournerie it is a device that has much to recommend it: 


C'est une licence « t ontes —e - 
i g 1 portance I ? } t ss 
b if iten it } versifte es 
statures et des positions, on inde § ne rait s sible de nner 
le l'epaisseur a la lign horizon 
Finally, the one clear and consistent distortion of the perspective is to be 
] r ‘ ] y ’ ’ , ’ ' ’ ’ ’ ’ 7 y ) ] ; 5 ¥ 
found in the very slight raising of the distant mountain range. In considering 


whether this is an intentional departure from normal perspective, or is to be 


explained in some other way. it should be remembered that there is no in 


rease in the lateral dimension, but only an increas the vertical. On th 
whole it would seem mor nsistent to regard it as a displacement in the 
interest of better omposition 1 ther than a radical change in the nature of the 


perspective space, particularly when it is recalled that the method of artificially 
raising the eye point in perspective involves increasing all the ‘'x’’ dimensions 
by a constant factor. Cézann iy easily have regarded the sloping face of the 
mou f n “x” dimension rather tha isa ion which would 
mountain as an x aimenst itner than as a \ dimension which would 
remain unchanged 

There are, in addition to the points that have been discussed, a few other 


changes. Perhaps the most notable is that of the shrub in the right foreground 


As its position is compositionally bad in the perspective reconstruction, it may 
}, ; —— = ‘ : 1} > | sono 
be that Cézanne has taken the by no means unusual liberty of changing 


However, it should be remembered that a considerable period of time elapsed 


between the painting of the picture and the taking of the photograph, an 
too much importance should not be attached to a shrub that had most probably 
grown considerably in the inter 

In the middle distance Cézanne seems to have enriched the formal element 
of the picture by the addition of several houses. As this seems to be pure inven 


; 


; ; ’ | 
tion on his part, it is an aesthetic prol 


1 
1en and not on of perspective 


Though Cézanne has not changed the metrical p rtions of the cliff on 
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the left, it is to be noted that the base line in the picture is quite different from 
that in the perspective drawing. Actually, the fact that this area of the picture 
seems never to have been finished may indicate that Cezanne felt that he had 
arrived at no adequate solution for the composition of that part of the canvas, 
having had difficulty reconciling the demands of good composition with per- 
spective. In fact La Gournerie is well aware of the artificiality of mathematical 


perspective with its rigorous demands for a fixed monoscular view point, and 
constantly emphasizes the necessity of the artist's making adjustments to avoid 
gross anamorphic distortions in his picture when it is viewed from positions 
other than that which is mathematically correct. This is, of course, the reason 
ing behind his recommendation that the painter avoid too close a station point 
for his picture. But in addition to recommending a reasonably distant station 
point, he suggests the necessity of correcting distortions near the edge of the 
canvas in such a manner that the mental image reconstituted by the observer 
from the perspective form on the canvas more nearly corresponds with the 


conceptual image: 


‘Aprés avoir établi ces régles par l'étude des practiques raisonnées « 
instinctives des peintres, j'ai dd en rechercher la cause. Elle tient évidemment 
a la mobilité du spectateur. Pour résoudre la question, il fallait donc fair 
la restitution géométrique des objets représentés par un tableau, et voir 
suivant quelle loi ils se modifient quand | nt de vue change de position 
Lorsque ces altérations introduisent des formes étranges ou disgracieuses 
la projection conique doit étre nécessairement rejetée ou au moins modifié 
On the score of this suggestion Cézanne is certainly justified according to 


contemporary perspective theory in modifying the line of the bottom of the 
cliff to some extent in order to control what would otherwise be too violent 
a perspective movement in terms of the rest of the picture. As La Gourneri 
says that the degree of modification must be left up to the artist's judgment 
and intuition, it may seem that Cézanne has exceeded the normal practice, but 
it can not be held that he has violated the spirit of the contemporary attitude 
towards a perspective theory based on the tradition of great artists of the past 

It is to be regretted that it has not been possible to make a more extensive 
examination of the use of perspective in the paintings of Cézanne, but per 
haps this study, limited to a single painting, will serve its purpose if it achieves 
two objectives. One is to serve as a warning against a too naive comparison be 
tween the paintings of Cézanne and photographs of the sites which he painted 
The other is to suggest that the theory of pictorial perspective that had dc 
veloped by Cézanne’s time was by no means as inelastic as has been commonly 


thought. 
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had to be printed in book form, I selected n, saying the custom of f ntry 
a subject out of Rembrandt because I ha to | ng people if they 
no money to travel; and there were t kit f w for our institutes.’ This 
new, complete oeuvre works by Bode an ry ich as a dignit point 
Hofstede de Groot, which allowed tudy f pecially as the Metropolitan 
from photographic reproductions of all t ftord to engage 
paintings by Rembrandt. I soon foun it tants if it wanted to, b " 
that the study fro photographs was not es t i r museums, there ar rdly 
sufficient. My secret hope was, therefor fund iilable to get s xten 
that I could find a position at a mus¢ Sit p f young peoplesw 
where I could study originals. But have to be trained first for their work. Only 
quickly learned that to become ver f now fter about forty vears train 
unpaid, voluntary assistant in a mi ng have been introduced at the 
like the Berlin one was not €asy Metropolitan and the Brooklyn museums 
Fortunately, I was asked by Hofstede de an nsiderable funds have been set asid 
Groot, the leading Dutch scholar, w i tor the students who want to extend the 
originally been connected with the Amster f t training in museut ifter their 
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study at colleges. Where universities and 


useums are onnected as at Harvard 


Princeton and Yale, or where colleges have 
their own museums, as in Oberlin and 


Smith Colleges, a practical study is the 
necessary consequence for students and 
professors; the bulletins of these institu 
tions show that the scholarship there 1s 
highly developed, but these are exceptions 


here are dozens ot 


isolated museums 
where a connection with colleges in the 


interest of scholarship is lacking 


One of the essential tasks in training co 
lege students in museums is, or should be 


1 1, 


in teaching them to help with the inven 





tories and cataloguing of the museum's 
llections. This was also my first task in 
the Berlin museums, a work which was 
ontinued in the preparation of the cata 
gues for private collectors, The scholarly 
work connected with these catalogues has 
tten been sjudged, as it 1s hi n away 
n { ) itions which are not Silly 
Ar yet, the scholars t r best 
‘ tisfy tl I ¢ | t s \ { 
nending on their wealth and t imp< 
tance of the lections, often ished 
thes¢ it gues on an nhea xury 
scale. W t these catalogue int for the 
stige of t lector and ¢ Narsnit 
s of litt 1 to the art t il wi 
Mm ware 4 tents f 
f y 
ember that at n, W nte 
to Start a pr te tion +B mn 
Vv peor k W idener Alt » an 
K Start tl collect s. I The 
st way wi pe to K ats I \ 
it s.” He answered: “O.K en 
¢ ome of these catale gues , witl 
es of the fterent masters. He tl ght 
hese private italogues w ( 
Zz nd that one could buy R ndts 
l Rat eis a ne Duys 
I be et work on these t ta 
a n seu t w sw 
s an excellent training for the student 
H is to ft ) self t K Ss t 
ons OF Indivi if paintin n t ice 
in lated inting within t lop 
nt of an tist’s lit It etal n 
} ny respects a mechani work, but 
t } I the eve in 
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which can be compared to the practicing on 


the piano by the pianist. Even Berenson 
nas stooped to this kind of work and his 
catalogue of the John G. Johnson collec 
tion is rich in fine, scholarly observations 
not found elsewhere 

[ believe the idea of printing private 
catalogues originally came from England 
Suck English art historians as Tancred 
Borenius and Maurice Brockwell exceeded 
me in the number of such publications, 
which has amounted to more than twenty 
five in each case 

When Dr. Bode asked me to come to 
Berlin as his private assistant, I had to go 
through a museum training course of al- 
most Spartan character. Every museum 
worker, whether voluntary or paid, was 
expected to lo some scholarly work and 


is results in addition to his daily 


t 


seum duties, and this could be done 
nly in the evenings as it was impossible 


there as here to do one’s work during the 
1ay 

Dr. Bode wrote his articles mostly at 
night, and he was rather shocked when he 


found that I needed much more sleep than 


he. I was sent to London by him to make 
1 catalogue of the Spanish-Moorish fa 
1¢n ; in the collection of Alfred Be t, a 
South African millionaire. I met there, in 
his home nm Park Lane, the director of 


the Hamburg Museum, Brinkmann, who 


worked on. the atalogue of the Italian 
Maj d e€ was Of a type sin ilar to Dr 
Bode. When I asked him if I could talk 
with him about my problems of Spanish- 


Moorish art at a time convenient to hin 


I 1 You can come any day at five 
ock in the morning when I start my 
rk It seems to me as if this genera- 
n before nine worked more than we 
now t course, they did not have to 

heht the many daily interruptions as we 


thanks to the invention of telephones 
s, television, cars, etc. I found the 
i situation when I came to America 
When I asked Robert de Forest for a pri- 


te appointment soon after my arrival, he 


nswet ( e to see me in my ofnce 
1 
t rrow rning at six o clock.” It was 
, , 


ither hard on me to Keep this appointment 


I lived outside of New York, in New 








Rochelle, and Mr. de Forest lived on Wash- 


ington 

When I came to the Metropolitan Mu 
seum as curator of decorative arts, I 
grateful to Dr. Bode for having sent me to 
each of the various departments in the Bet 


Square. 


was 


lin Museum for a period of three to six 
months—just as it is done now in some of 
the larger museums where students ar¢ 
The Metropolitan Museun 


still in its early stages in 1908; ther 


trained. was 
was 
only a curator of classical and Egyptian 
art, and appointed at the same time as I, a 
curator of painting 


in my department 


Thus, I could include 
of decorative arts 
whatever I wanted, with the exception of 
the fields of the two other curators. Not 
only charge of the entire field 
of European medieval art, but also of the 


art of sculpture from med 


was I in 
eval until m¢ 
ern times. I also introduced a new section 
on the art of the Near East, for which I 
had been prepared in the Berlin Muss 

and developed an early section of the art of 


the Far East which was represented only 


by the fine Morgan porcelain collection of 
later 





periods. After the examp! 
Bode’s interest, I built up a tion of 
Oriental rugs, not one of which had ex 


in the Museum, and started a col 
lection of textiles which by 1914 (when I 
left) was already one of the finest in th 
United States. 

Many 


Museum 


isted 


Metropolitan 


/ + 


} 1 
leveioped u 


departments in the 


have now been 


these beginnings, with as many curator 





who are mostly specialists in their fields 
This, however, is not always the case 
other 


If one visits the 


important museums in our intry 
different museums in tl 
United States, he can see at once 
a specialist has built up the collection. As 
an example, in Detroit it becomes obvi 
ous that Mr. Richardson is a special i 
in American art: or in the Boston Mus« 
that the medieval section has a connoisseur 
like Swarzenski at its head 

One can likewise recognize if, in a large 
museum, a specialist is lacking in s 
sections. For instance, in the National 


Gallery, the Dutch and Flemish collection 





not as well taken care of as that of Ital 
in painting 


can these conditions be it roved 


smaller museums? I believe 


Lily n 
lo what has become a necessity in 
science because of the competition with 
Russia; that is, if we double the number 
of scholars in the museums 


Not 


Russian competition as yet, for th 


because we need to be afraid of 
Russians 
have few museums compared to our coun 
try. But that they try to compete with us in 
doubted 
in two recent num- 
Magazine a re 


h storical studies, a 


scholarly art criticism cannot be 
Perhaps you 


Russian art 


nave seen 


Burlington 


quite impressive review. That the Russians 


like to learn from western scholarship and 
then develop their own ideas out of it 
1 science, 1s characteristic ot their eftorts 
As you know, the old museums in Berlin 
S ntaining many outstanding le 
tions, are in the Russian sector. The Rus 
ns have kept the German curators in 


ese institutions as they did not have sufh 


iently train curators for the positions 
But they irn from the German scholars 
in science, and whe t y be 
the German can be replaced by Rus 
in students, the Germans are dismissed 
rever 
If we are not able to increas ur schol 
taff in smaller museums, we should 
trive f greater collaboration between 
the scl rs at colleges and universities and 
r s in their neighborhood. This 
s, at best. what we have been trving s 
sstully t 1¢ nm our North Carolina 
M [ Not only are courses given by 
ege professors like Dr. Sommer fror 
the University of North Carolina, and other 
t f rt olleges in connection with 
the Mus s collection, but these pro 
essors tribute greatly in the prepara 
tion talogues and quarterly Bu 


Chu n 
itional institutions for children and 


useums should be not only 


f tl lults of the community, but also 
nstitutions of learning whose influence is 
iated over and bevond the nation 


heir scholarly works 
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PROBLEMS IN SCULPTURE 


Howard J. Whitlatch 


As a vital expressive force in conten 
rary culture, sculpture today has ap 
parently fallen short of its promise. The 
ntimation of its revival as a yor art 


arly in the nineteen hundreds, after cen 


turies of decorative virtuosity, seems to 


have aroused a premature hope 


The lead was provided by such men as 
Lipchitz, Zadkine, Lachaise, Zorach, Archi 
1 
penko, Brancusi, to mention just a few 


These are the men whose search and re 


discovery oO! the power and strength I n 
encumbered scu pt ral form changed the 
whole direction of sculptural eas in th 
present century It seems a pity that they 
spoke only to fellow artists, while leaving 
he publ and its leaders unimpressed 
And today wing the sculpture seen in 
HDitions | ¢ some loubt in my 
n is to how weil the y eC S ptors 
gras the message of these neers 
e early ith century. Neverthel 
s t has ide very little pact on 
pub } 
e sculptor today certainly s s with 
fellow man the overpowering anxiety 
t search fot leas’ and meaning 
He w ilso, I am sure, accept his r 
sponsibility in the attendant-ineptitude and 
k of direction—both in purpose and 
rstanding vhich affect f nite 
ry ltur s a whole 
Perhaps, my parative isolation in 
lwestern university setting has 
| t tion of my ren ks 1a 
ther limited plane. These are not world 
shaking philos phi il ideas, but they are 
present ) ecurring sues Ii 
y st nts yself in the give and 
k t s mm stud 
Re , Art A 
, , 950 The 
Ark 





+ ‘f ! AJ hy ster r ~ «t | an | , 
ward Whitlatch ; eel and walinu 


[here mav be others here who can share 


As a working sculptor in an institutional 
\ ncern then, is more im- 
ediate. I will, therefore, direct my re- 
arks toward the no less irritating prob- 
lems of institutional lethargy and_ short- 
sightedness as they are found in the art 
epartments on our educational campuses 
ind in the exhibition galleries of our 
iseums. These are simply the practical 
1d economic problems, created for the 
ost part by administrative indifference 


+ 


however, I would like to 


First of al 
le the practicing sculptor about his 

itment to the decorative jungle-gyn 
| 


which he has created and is not oathe t 


Here my problem is concerned with the 


ressionable nature of the young stu 








dent when confronted with the wire and 


junk assemblages which comprise a large 
percentage of the current productive out 
put. 

Many sculptors, today, have become pre 
occupied with new and ever-varied intrigu 
ing materials, and enamored with the deco 
rative, to the extent that their work often 
borders on craft. Fascination with the mere 
manipulation of materials has limited the 
sculptor to forms which are superficial and 
tickles. While 
reducing the technical and economic prot 
easy to work 
victimized the sculptor by 


result in shallow esthetic 


lems, the materials have 
encouraging 
an almost complete lack of discipline 

The choice of these easily manipulative 


materials is not completely negative, f 
they enable the instructor to provide his 
sculpture students with many more for 
experiences than was heretofore possible 
And certainly the general student and the 
art major in painting and design benefit 
from even limited exposure to three-dimen 
sional form. 

Plaster, for example, can be direct-built 
and relates very well to some of the tech 
niques used in working with clay. The 
use of plaster blocks 
enables the employment of 
tools The 
netal work can be 


working with bronze or steel by using the 


approximating soft 
stone stone 


working cost of permanent 


greatly reduced when 


direct building method as opposed to 
bronze casting. Serious drawbacks occur 
however, in the use of any of these a 
terials. Plaster, having no original forn 
and lacking the permanence of stone, is 
not conducive to the development of a 


feeling for a natural material. On the other 
hand, metal poses difh ulties by the resist 


ant shape in which it originally comes 


rods, bars, sheets and junk. The 


that ts 
lificulty experienced by the students in 


overcoming the impact of these original 
shapes (especially the ready-made junk) 
; often 


rather than in the construction of a fully 


far too results in an assembl 


ig 
controlled piece. The original fort in 
which the metal was manufactured | 
too overpowering hold. It allows for 
rangement—either 
but only 


up or down or si leways 


with great difficulty does it 





lend itself to the spatial problems inherent 
in sculpture through the ages 
W hen 


1 
WOrKS Very 


linear elements are used, metal 
fast, 


student to be fully aware of the phenome 


usually too fast for the 


non, or to have the opportunity to exercise 


his esthetic judgment. Fascination with 


the process and the inordinate speed with 
which it takes place, supplements evalua 
tion and control 

Besides these actual physical dithculties. 
the sculpture instructor is faced with the 
additional problem of pure and simple 
treated like a 
stepchild in our colleges and universities 
When it is included in the 

is very often done reluctantly, and then 


only to make the schedule “‘lo 1k 


1 | 
giect. Sculpture 1s still 
curriculun 


| 
comp ete 


If it cannot be handled adequately in the 
llege, then it is quite possible that it 
should not be handled at all, and students 


snould pde enc uraged to get their scult 


raining elsewhere 


Many sculpture instructors are con 

fr with the problem of bucking an 
nced two-dimensional art curt 

lum which tends to emphasize (for econ 

yS Sake) a program requiring a mini 


amount of costly equipment. Rarely 
ompensation in terms of add 


tional time to overcome the natural slow 

ness whch ts characteristic f sculptural 
tion. In fact, the sculpture progra 

S has even as much as one-third the 

t f graphics and painting. And ther 

sn way OF compensating for the fact 

that pture, in any mediun is hard 


al labor, and requires physically ex 


ng effort to achieve even the simplest 


I ( n of the sculpture student suf 
» be ause of the small amount of 
pture ther than student work, with 
which he is likely to come in contact. for 
iblic parks, squares and buildings are 
re rkably clean of such intrusion. Con 
temporary architecture desires to be self 
suthcient, and will not allow sculpture 
ce t ts clean efficiently engineered 
| s 


Even though an art department may have 
I 


private gallery and a good selection of 


ws through which the student can make 
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ts acquaintance, the selection will usually 
be unbalanced in favor of the two-dimen 
sional arts. The economic difficulty of 
transporting sculpture has introduced the 
remarkable expediency of substituting pho 
tographs for the actual pieces, thus further 
onditioning the student toward sculpture 
which tends to be seen more clearly and 
easily two-dimensionally. 

Most sculpture tends to photograph flat 
and is therefore misrepresented to the 
viewer, while photographs of works which 
are predominantly two-sided bas reliefs in 
space tend to photograph wel If a stu 
dent is limited to examination of sculpture 
through photographs, his concepts will be 
as limited as that of a painter's who views 
only black and white reproductions of 
paintings. It could be legitimately argued 
that through photographs he receives n 
sculptural awareness whatsoever, since the 
immediacy of the object and it n 


passing space is hardly implied 


Museu s perhaps could hel; { tl 
respect by circulating exhibitions of sculy 
t na Siz where shipping sts W 
ot be prohibitiv I hav n id here 
facsimile reproductions of the small works 


n all past and present cultures, n 


t to twelve inches in 


Qr 
ry 


nd only ten to hfteen in number 


works in these small exhibitions could Db 





ganized around some theme or left us 
organized. What is important, I fe is 
that there wv ld be many such exhibitions mar Sculpture 958. William 
representative of the world’s output with Rockt Nelsor my Kansas City Mr 
which the students would b f tual nmi w teache 1t the Rhode Island 

ysical contact during the entire y , De 

There is still another area t ti spe 

ia y lifficuit im the education r Ul Wonderfully facetious roposals are of 
student, and that is the grooming of th fered to solve three of the major problems 

pture student for the reality t i it | quot ere ly the first paragr iph ot the 

re I an referring to the popularity on irt | Dut hope you will read it nm 1s 
tests and the ‘me-toois f museu x entirety 

ibitions. Acceptance here, nevertheless When the goddess of discord be 

in mean a great deal in terms of pr came bored by a long stretch of peace 
fessional cess—jobs, con ssions, and n Olympus, shé tossed down an apple 
sales especially sales to the greatest put labeled First Prize ind decades of 

aser of art work, the us s th war began 

elves. | would like to refer y t n Che lawns of the art world are so 
editorial in the November (1958) issue littered with shiny apples—of very 
t Art Neu lealing with this situation varied gold-content—that it is no 





wonder it is filled with a steady bick 

ering about awards, juries, inclusions, 

exclusions, selections, rejections, non 

nations, refusals and so forth. Re 
cently the bicker has grown to a low 
roar, 

It is becoming increasingly apparent 
that many sculptors build specific pieces 
for exhibition purposes. We may deplore 
the commercial motive, but this is, unfor 
tunately, the price paid for exhibiting and 
thus attaining professional recognition. At 
the present time, when a sculptor considers 
entering work in a show, he finds his 
mediate concern to be with the taste of 
the jury of selection. His decision to enter 
is almost entirely dependent upon the 
jury's position. He checks the names of 
the jurors to ascertain where they stand 
and chooses or builds his entry accordingly 
If he should have any doubt he can usually 
rely upon a choice of large size. Wh 
today, is unaware of the overpowering 
awe of size in jury selected exhibitions? It 
must be seen to be accepted. In the con 
veyor belt system of selection, the piece 
must be visually bold and eye-catching 
something which can be encompasse 
quickly. In short, it must have the look 
of uniformity and sameness which s 
characterizes our exhibition halls today 

( onsequently, his direction toward 
“museum sculpture” has a strangely limit 
ing effect on the only other area wher 
sculpture is likely to find a haven today 
the home. Building sculpture to exhibition 
scale denies it a place in the intimacy of 
the home. 

Aside from the indirect museut 
nissions, the sculptor is completely fre 
and independent. Without a definite « 
mission from society, he must commis 
sion himself. He, therefore. counsels in 
an ever-increasing isolation 

Thus the dilemma—the full circle—tl 

erry-go-round atmosphere in which we 
find ourselves 

And the solution is not ipparent 

an it be apparent ror in its own spe 
way, sculpture accompanies the history of 
our time and reflects its social and cultut 


dynamics. The tensions and 


contracts whi 








in the 1di0om of s¢ pture ar 


rely artistic kind, but are, at 
t ( the reflected images of 


tions of iife such as_ the 


social and cultural ideas, Thos 


turn of the century whos« 


a revolutionizing influence 


rtheless representatives OF a 
world from ours today The 
, a= os at 
t be helped to see in all the 
. 
eations Of past and resent ti 
mtat } ] ] ] ] 
ation of the indiv al law 


feeling. During these times in 
lividual, still depressed and 
searches a way out of the laby 
stances, the need t 


ones own position 1S especially 


The student must be shown that 
tf the artist and his position 
structure is not determined 


self, but rather by the anony 


il forces of the time 


1uU¢é my own W rk nha et 
st ients to o t 
\ s e right an l ae | 
lain constantly about t 
vl I have no cont 
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LETTERS 


On August the Senate passed a bill 


to liberalize the tariff laws for art, with 


the revisions drafted by the Treasury De 
partment and Miss Dorothy Dudley, Regis 
trar of the Museum of Modern Art. The 


House of Representatives approved this 


, 
D on September 3 and it was sent to the 


White House. President Eisenhower signed 


the bill on September 14 and the fight for 


the modernization of the tarift iws [or 
irt wes won 

To all the s sors who enthusiast ly 
ely for this National ¢ ttee, t 
ill those persons who supported the cause 
by generously ontributing time and 

ney, to the many organizations and in 
lividuals wl listriDuted 7 ies of 


t Plea tor Your Support ross the 





ntry, and to the numerous ot! rrienas 
who energetically backed the gislation 
t gh letters and telegr s to their Con 
gress Nn the ( nl ttee Kter sin 
ere thanks and vigorous congrat tions 


We are f course, deeply grateful to 


Senators Jaco 


Ve 


Douglas, wh ntroduced the original leg 
islation in t Senate, n to Frank 
Thompson, J ind other interested Ret 
esentatives who support 1 the n 


Septembet Let us hope that t tion 
that has been taken results in g 
that is expected from it 

R. STURGIS INGERSOI ( , 

stional Comn 

} Tariff Lau ’ f 

Siu 
As honorary secretary of t [went 

Chapter of the Netherlands-America Inst 
tute, a non-profit organization whose a 
is to foster a better understanding of 


America in the Netherlands, I was very 


uch interested to learn of the impor 
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ot the COLLEGE ART JOURNAL as a MNa- 
tional magazine and its concern with lec- 
ture tours. In order that our purpose may 
" mel 


be realized, our organization organizes 


lectures on varied aspects of America, con- 
erts, art exhibitions, films showings and 
occasionally a play. 

Due to the lack of funds of the United 
States Information Service and the dis- 
tance from America, our Institute has 
tten had dithculty in presenting an ex 
ellent program to the Dutch publi 
Therefore any suggestions or plans you 

iy propose would be very much appre 

iated. We would like very much to o1 
ganize a lecture illustrated with slides on 
American architecture, or Contemporary 
American Art, or Americana or Folklore 
Naturally our Institute cannot afford to 


pay for a turer's trip to the Nether 
and but perl ips you could advise us 
or the ivailability of Art professors on 
sabbatical leave in Europe who would be 
qualified ag illing to lecture in the 


: 
Netherlands. The Institute has its head- 
quarters in Amsterdam, with Chapters in 


Limburg, the Hague and here in Hengelo 


If lecturers w you may advise would 
be ilable for this country, we would 
ke to organize lectures not only het 
but in thos ities which I have already 
mentioned. The U.S.1LS. might also be 
nterest 1 Organizing a lecture tour 
Ex ntly ented lectures on different 
spects of America can help alleviate 

iny sconceptions and prejudices which 


infortunately have been nurtured by many 
adverse forms of communication 
Notwithstanding the inconveniences in 
lved om your part, our organizations 
be most appreciative of any fruitful 
helpf nformation you may happen 


to give. I thank vou in advance for your 


Mrs. WILLEM B. K. Boom 
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Fire Loss 
Sir: 

In the night of May 29, 
building of Olivet College went up in 
Fortunately, no 

among other items, the 
in my office became 
Partly the 
partly. my 


1959, the main 


flames lives were lost 


however, library 
an aln ost total loss 
property of the College, and 


own, it contained books and 
reproductions that were regularly used in 
the study and teaching of foreign lan 


guages and the cultural background of 
the nations using these languages 

The library contained a large collection 
of art 


freely put at the 


reproductions, which was also 
disposal of our Art 


Department and its students. This colle 


tion of reproductions, the result of any 
years of patient and careful work, was 


badly depleted and damaged by the fire 
If any of your readers could spare 


cumulated material of this nature that 


could be used to 


such as back 


; een 
rebuild the collection 


issues Of art magazines 


OBITUARIES 


Theodore Brenson, professor of art 
emeritus of Douglass College in Rutger 
The State University, died September 
at the Mac Dowell Colony, Peterborough 
New Hampshire, of a heart attack 

Mr. Brenson was chairman of the Doug 
lass Art Department from 1954 until his 
retirement last June. He previously was a 
member of the faculty of Manhattan ¢ 
lege, Cummington (Mass.) School of the 
Arts, and the College of Wooster. Born in 
Riga, Latvia, in 1893, Mr. Brenson studied 
at the Art School of the City of Riga, the 
Beaux-Arts, St 


Petersburg, Russia, the University of Mo: 


Imperial Academy of 
cow, the University of Riga, and in Rome 
and Paris 

One of 18 artists and the first American 
abstract artist named for the Prix de la 
Critique in Paris in 1957, he was awarde 
the Channing Hare Award of the Society of 
Four Arts in 1955 
ored by the French Government with the 
Officier d’ Academie 

Author of the proposal for the First In 


He also had been hor 


loose reproductions and photographs, both 


Olivet College and I would be most ap- 
preciative 

MARTIN ZWART 

Olivet College, Olive Michiga 


making a complete catalogue of 
the paintings and drawings of my brother 
Rex Whistler, for his Memo 


rial Volume. and also writing his Life. I 


illustrated 


should be most grateful for information 
f any work by him, giving, if possible, 
the date, title, size (vertical measurement 
first), how and where signed, and a brief 
escription also for letters fror hin 
ind rsonal recollections of his visit to 
America in 1935 for the play Vctoria 
R 
LAURENCE WHISTLER 
Little Place Lym R 
Dorset, England 
| UNESCO Conterence of Artists 
sy is held in Venice in 1952, Mr 
srensé had served on several UNESCO 
tte is chairman of visual arts for 
te of International Education 
g f international art, on the execu 
tive ird of the National Student Associa 
ind has held membership and or 


tional posts in the Society of Ameri 
Graphic Artists, Artists Equity Associa 
American Abstract Artists 
Modern Painters and Sculptures 
in As 


Federation 
Amet 


ciation of University Protessors, 


the College Art Association 
AA sh 1905-195 
James Vernon McDonough, head of the 


Department of Art at Florida State Uni 
rsity ed on October 8. He had previ 
sly taught at Georgia State College for 


Women, Northwestern, and Carleton, and 
Ph.D. degree from Princeton. He 
ilmost completed a book on Willian 

Jay, English Regency architect 
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POETS ON ART 


STILL LIFE 





VARIATIONS 


Hommage a Georges Braquel) 
| 
However sweet the viol and guitar 
or rich the human voice of clarinet 
still sweeter is the music of repose 
the score unopened, lest a false note mat 
: the perfect harmonies which only thought 
: 
serene in silent contemplation knows 
Then let the unplayed instruments lie where 
clear-seeing tranquil eyes may meditate 
upon still life (the uncut loaves of bread 
the empty jugs), at last perceiving there 
the form of intellection’s ultimate 
hessboard on which games are ne pl 
' Le Jou The day is Deen preserve painst the ine 
nherent in exces appetite: no hunger 
will tear the bread and no capricious finger 
vill set the apples rolling from their plate. We cannot 
all this interior exotic, yet a strange 
spell enthralls us as we contemplate the very 
ommonplaceness of it all, as our eyes follow 


the network of the wallpaper, the grain’s furrow 
) n the wood. S nterplays of brown and yellow 
, ' might bore, but their endless repetitions ar¢ 
ute testimony to the maxim that it is 
et to let reality discover itselt 
i to make dispassionate arrangements on a wooden 
table without explaining why the dull and leaden 
itcher emerges from the shadows bright and golden 
) 
, = , bs 
Here where the paring kn that the kitchen itself 
hines in ultimate hy one subtle stroke 
precision of angles becomes the Parthenon 
having pared away of Sunday breakfasts 


the superfluities 
like apple peelings 


t 
that the table legs 


§ not Surprising 


are Grecian, that the top 
is polished marble, 
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‘ 
I 


ordering familias 


aisarrays into 





apothe ses of 
the ordinary 
JACK ANDERSON 
re niea permit n from Northwestern Uni- 
Tri-Quarterly 








GUERNICA 


Too late learning what the narrow 
Passage would conceal, why the marrow 
Splits from the bone; and in the furor 


Stoned by the crazed hooves of his steed, the matador 
Struggles to con prehen 1 his unique vision. 


Gone all equilibrium: the bull has won and butchered 
] 


His destroyers. Limp as fowl! on the picking table, 
The babe is carried by his enfeebl 
Mother beneath the huge scrot lhrough the rubble 


Wights drag daft eyes, disjointed hands, one reaching 


Not quite the absurdly small win that squints 
Bright above the dark specta On 
Has survived. Muscling light among the revel 


She realizes, foolishly that the affirming ovular 
Flame is nothing more than il! ination for the kill 


Old maestro, once you gave us apricots 
Wet plums to spill across the pe nt’s 
Table, neatly knit hands to f 

A circus top with swinging 

While the blue boy stood | 

His ethereal chest ng wv 

Mirrors won b Wild 

With young girl's gazin 


Remodeled musicians w toot 
And thump, calling the 
To shake his | t ind fl K sw 


Into the sky 


© maestri are thes I t piz nt str ns 
Cripples carve 1 truly fre you! [ mind 
Your Spanish blood flowed fr these trophies 
When the bull car wn . wn on Guerni 
Leaving it, cubistically, rij ind squares 


Yet the bull remains uil fli 


Lips curl 1 as if to speak 
Are these the eves we dare not et 
Wights drag daft eves nte inds, reaching 
These are the broken jaws of t kingdon 
CLAYTON ESHLEMA 
KAADICTTA c 
This marble and I stare at each other, her breathing 


seems to stir the air as much as mine. We 


she with white eyeless eyes, iris 


I not quite comprehending what I s¢ 
For it is not sight that moves me 
it is the way the air rocks 
in the space between her face and 
ELIZABETH POLK BENSON 
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Poets 


MAN AT A PICASSO EXHIBIT 


An art institute is not where one expects 

a lot of children, but the afternoon 

he went to find Picasso in Chicago 

children huddled near a portrait, scene 
abstraction, or in squares the nun with het 
imaginary chalk had drawn for them 

Not wishing that the Sister see him stare 

he lowered eyes less virginal, and stalk 

His body was a thing unbeautiful 

his boyhood loins were loveless in ‘unworthy 
nanhood” (what was there about that Byron 
who could give a candle double flam« 

then publicly make music of his skill?) 

He thumbed his guidebook as he felt the knowing 
smiles or heated whispers near the picture 


of the naked boy leading a horse 


The children straightened when the nun explaine 
how an artist must arrange a body in 


ts simplest form—to catch the line of bone 
rounding of muscle on it, rhythm in 
the arms and shoulder sweep the hit s, the 


before a shirt and trousers can be fitted 


mn a masterpiece that God first made 

Now hil n, there the boy again S pointed 
t tumbler. g ) 1s n 
patterned suit 

nd ch en, bobbing, clean 

n | lly lothe vent past the e pages 

f i At ep ok nak ] n 

ey 1 not not 

RAYMOND ROSELIEP 
TTICE 
This uble edg gra ind fe i } 
k-turning if to switch at any twist 
ts swift across the jelly of r eves 


Fine lines of frightened theness leap 


ke jump of cats to face of premonition 
whose lemon 1 t ry out a warning les i 
Emerald waters weave among strange colors of coral 


gl stening b] 1¢ in wonder in robes of alizarin s ngs 


woodwind hymn in a sea of strings. Sinister faces 


yf sinners and saints gleam like agonized stars 
ile in a vaulted ocean 

Death veils the flesh of the newly-born 
and of those who promise eternal life 


ELIZABETH POLK BENSON 
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COLLEGE MUSEUM NOTES 


Acquisitions 


Height precedes width 


Painting medium is oil unless otherwise 


noted 


ANCIENT AND EASTERN 


Etruscan, Mirror, engraved scene of Birth 


of Athena, ca. 300 B.C. Bronze, H.57/9” 
Diam.‘ 14” PRINCETON 
Roman, Sarcophagus Fragment, with 


Bacchic procession, late IIc. A.D 
Marble, H.1113/16” W.2114” PRINCI 
TON 

Chinese, Lady Seated at a Table, Hanging 
Scroll, Early Ch’ing, ca. 1700. Ink and 
pigment on silk, 6134 
FORD 

Ordos, Fighting Bear and Wild Boar, Han 
period. Bronze plaque, H. 37/g” MILLS 

Ordos, Kneeling Deer, Han period. Bronze 
H. 5” MILLS 


5114” STAN 


MEDIEVAL 


Aztec, Burial Mask, Bronze, H. 6! 
MILLS 
Coptic, Two Relief Panels with animal 


A ood 
PRINCETON 


designs (beam covers?) Lengths 
61 13/16” and 61” 
Italian, Antiphonal Page with “The Tht 


Marys at the Tomb XIlIc. Vellur 
H.2114 W.15 3/16” PRINCETON 
RENAISSANCE TO 18 
Painting and Drawing 


Albani, Francesco, Salmacis and Hermat 


roditus, 22 &% 27” STANFORD 
Bisschop, Cornelisz, Christ before Pilat 
173 387/." BOB JONES 1 


Carpi, Girolamo da, Sketches of Classical 
1550-1553. Pen and 
COOPER UNION 
Death of Lucretia 
( Morse colle 


Sculpture, brown 
ink, 104g x 73,” 

Dominici, Francesco, 
ca. 1540. H.30” BELOIT 
tion) 

Flemish, Stations of the Triptych 


Cross, 


Oak panel, H.53” BELOIT (Morse col- 


lection ) 





Presentatior 


Fig. 1. Jacob Jordaens 
Bob Jones University 


Fren (South), Crucifixion te XV 
H.317"” W.27V%” PRINCETON 


Gains Portrait f Pring 
Ora ' < 4'6” STANFORD 

Hog Man Loaded with Misc) 
On w 1 panel, 52144" & 3534” STAN 
' JRL 

Janssen van Ceulen, Cornelis, Portrait 
Lady Dorothy Godolfin, U OF ILLINOI 

] Presentation ) Ten 
i534 & 4134” BoB JONES U (Fig. 1) 


Ke Portrait f a Womar H.4 
BELOIT (Morse collection) 
Koninck, Philips de, Portrait of a ¢ 


U OF ILLINOIS 
Rembrandt, Study of Kneeling Woman for 
Offering of Manoah,” ca. 1640-41. Pen 
brown ink, 314 « 339” SMITH 
Reynolds, Portrait of Elizal Lady 


Turner. 5’ & 4' STANFORD 


st f Mathias t and bi Daughters 


Leavine Sodom, 62 x 50524” BOB 











Sculpture and Decorative Arts 


; 


German, Siegburg, Tankard with Relief o 
Last Judgment, late XVIc. Stoneware 
H.91/16"” Diam.354” Length 4%” 
COOPER UNION (Fig. 2) 

German, Nuremberg, Pokal by Conrad 
Kerstner, ca. 1660. Parcel gilt, repouss¢ 
silver, H.9 3/16” Diam.2 7/16” COOPER 
UNION 

German or Swiss, Reliqguary, ca. 1720 
Wood, H.24” BELorr (Morse olle 
tion ) 


NINETEENTH AND TWENTIETH 
SENTURIES 


Painting and Drawing 


Bellows S/ nd ne Female Nud 1‘ ; 
Lithograph crayon, 121 gl, 
COOPER UNION 

Berman, Eugene, Stage Design for “Amahi 
and the Night Visitors,”’ 1952 
ink with watercolor and tempera, 9 
< 1214" COOPER UNION 

Chambers Thomas B fon Har! ’ 4 
30” PHILLIPS ACAD 


Diaz, Narcisse, Landscape, U OF ILLINOIS 


Dove, Arthur, Sanrise II, 1913, Charcoal 
a 1714," PHILLIPS ACAD 

Fisher, Alvan, Covered Was 
Rocki 30 & 25” PHILLIPS At 

Hofer, Girl, MILLS 

Kahn, Wolf, September Light, 39 « 40 
MICHIGAN STATE 1 

Koéno, Michinor 1 Comn 


Living Standard 1953 : 43 


Ll’ OF OREGON 

Morgan, Maud, Triptyc/ 194 Central 
panel, 40 & 40”; end panels, 4 
PHILLIPS ACAD 

Morgan, Patrick, Doub, r N 
2814 & 38° PHILLIPS ACAD 

O Keeft« Abstraction 1916 ( rcoal 


415, x 18! PHILLIPS ACAD 


Weber Max Meditation 1911 Pen nd 


ink, 1014 & 61,4” 


PHILLIPS ACAD 


rytiir 
Sculpture 


African, French Sudan, Bambara Tribe 
Mask, XIXc. Wood, H.11! 


(gift of Bezalel Foundation) (Fig. 3) 


OBERLIN 
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Stoneware tankard with relief of Last 


rtoia, The Pod, 1956. Steel, bronze, and 


nickel silver, H.2514” U OF MINNE- 
SOTA (John Rood Sculpture Collec 


Emilic Dancer #29, Bronze 


H.1314," MICHIGAN STATE 1 


Marini, Head of a Young Girl, Terra 


ytta, H.10° MICHIGAN STATE 1 


Moore Draped Seated Woma 1959 


Bronze, H.7214” D.56” W.8534” YALE 


Rodin, lhe Age of Bronze Bronze 


H.4514," PRINCETON 
od, Scroll, II, 1958. Copper and welded 
; MINNESOTA 


(John Rood Sculpture Collection) 


bronze H.2214” vu ofl 


osso, Medardo, “Bimbo Ebrec Jewirs/ 


B 1893. Wax over plaster core, 
H.834° U OF NEBRASKA (F. M. Hall 
Collection) 








AMHERST Portraits of the Amberst Fam 
(in connection with the bicentennial of 
the town of Amherst) Oct 

ARIZONA STATE U Collection of American 
Art Paintings, sculpture and prints from 
Colonial period to present. Exhibited in 
Matthews Library Cat. of Coll. pub. ca. 
1950, 108 pp. $3.00 Supplement, 1955- 
56 $ 50 

CHATHAM A Salute to William Pitt In 
elebration of the Pittsburgh Bicenten- 
nial, 1958-59 Careful cat. 20 pp. 5 ills. 

COOPER UNION Plane Geometry and Fancy 
Figures: An Exhibition of Paper-Folding 
Summer, 1959, Cat. $.50 
Five Centuries of Drawing; One hun- 


‘ey 


drawings from the permanent 
lection Oct. 23-Nov. 14 Will circulate 
Photographs of Lower East Side, Neu 
York City Dec. 18-Jan. 16, 1960 
Second Annual Exhibition of Artist- 
Craftsman of New York Feb. 1960 


CORNELI Sculpture } y Jack Squier x Pp 26- 


Nov. 1 

HARVARD FOGG Muslim  Callieraphy 
Largely recent acquisitions ncluding 
pieces bought from the Cooke collection 
Drawines by 20th Century Master 


Through Oct. 28 
Contemporary Art Lent and Given by 
G. David Thompson in Memory of His 





S G. David Thompson, Jr. Indef 
Selec } from the Collection of Stefa 
nd Leon Brillouin, notably works by 
Fig. 3. African Mask. 19th Century, Frenct Modigliani Nov. 4-Dec. 12 ILL. CAT 
Sudan. Wood, Allen Memorial Art Museum NDIANA The Growing Art Collection, Oct 
Oberlin 1-25; Buckminster Fuller, photographs 
and models, Nov. 1-26; New Imager) 
Exhibitions in American Painting, De are 
STATE U OF IOWA Paintings from Per 
ALBION Selections from the Permanent ” nt Collection sept.-Oct 
Collection Sep. 25-Oct. 7 OF KANSAS An Austrian Immigrant Sees 
Historical Survey of Michigan Archit the West in 1856 Drawings by Anton 
ture Photographs courtesy of Detroit Hézelhuber of Vienna Lent by Mr. and 
Institute of Arts Oct. 13-Nov. 1 Mrs. Oscar Salzer, Los Angeles Oct 
Paintings by Marion Aldrich Nov. 4-22 Nov 
Old Master Prints from the permanent U OF MICHIGAN Recent Acquisitions Sept. 
collection Dec. 2-16 )-Oct. 15 
Fine Prints from Michigan Collections: New Loans from Cranbrook, Detroit and 
U of Mich., Detroit Inst. of Arts Toledo Museums Sept. 20-Oct. 15 
Hackley Art Gall., Grand Rapids Art Expedition to Mt. Sinai Organized by 
Gall. and Albion Coll. Jan. 7-24, 1960 LU of M and Princeton Nov. 14-Dec. 22 
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MICHIGAN STATE U Drawing } Fif sponsored by Lincoln Weavers Guil 
Modern Master trom | of Michigan ind U of Nebrask: Oct. 11-Nov. 8 W il 


Sept 15-Odct rculate Cat 

Contemporary | Printn i P} l Cok ( 

Ma yt Contemporary) lat Oct 8.Nov 

( at Oct. 10-30 lewelry ft il» E:kern Nov. 2 


Nov. 1-30 Will be cat Contemporary Rei Prints Invitational 


Architectus Yamasaki and Dow Jan Jan. 2-Jan. 31, 1960 
»§.Feb. 12, 1960 OF OKLAHOMA First Annual Southwe 
Paint from the Cranbrook Acader {merican Painting Exhibition Sponsored 
Perma Collec n jan 6-Fet by I of Oklahoma, Oklahoma Art 
O 1 Art, ft Ladejinsk N 4 Center, and Oklahoma State Fair Con 
Collet n Date not t dete! ne sion Sept 6-Oct. 31 

MILLS Greek Bropr a Rena U OF OREGON Masterpieces of Contemt 


Medals trom Morgenroth Coll rar) lapa Callieraphy Oct 27 
Ve n Drau f I. 1420-1600 Fron Nov 


(ILWAUKEE-DOWNER Jewel) ( OF PENNSYLVANIA Paint from 
imerican ( , S Gim I ylvania A Colle 
() > Presente l P sept 5-Oct. 18 
i , T/ G f § Met tf ric N 12-Ja 
[) Z35 mer | ty pr 
Lessing J. Rosenwak HILLI ACAD. A n Gallery A 


OF M ) rH BE ( ( ¥ ASHINGT¢ f Pu .) d 
, { ( Ss \ Sep ( os Fre 
) N P M rs De ( 
OF NOTRI AM l G ( 


France 1800-1900 Nov. & Cat Catalogs of Collections and 
OBERLIN G M Drat ) Bulletins 








1959 Contains “The Art of Benin” by 
Margaret Plass, ‘Tikal 1959" by Wil 
liam R. Coe, ‘“‘The Head"’ (Menander o: 
Vergil) by Temple Fay, M.D., ‘Ancient 
and Primitive Art in Philadelphia Col 
lections” by David Crownover and otl 
lively articles 59 ills. $1.00 yi 


1e. 


40 pp 


Museum Courses 


The increasing number of college museums 


is in large measure responsible for the 


oftered as part 
of regular college programs in art history 
t 


growth of museum courses 


a study which was made in conne 


rom 





tion with the Museum Course 
1959 CAA 
evident that most college museum cours 

are offered not for the sake of providing 
practical 


SESS n 


the annual meeting t 


experience per but be 

the museum course brings the student int 
direct, sustained, and 
the work of art 


him to develop a 


intimate ontact 


with iteclf, thus helping 


sensitivity to q 


and an awareness of the conditi 


n + + 


art objects in his study and car M 
over, investigation of original t 
give the student ease in handling rt 


research tools with 


which he might 
have become familiar in the us 
graduate art history courses 
strengthening his mand of 
while develop nz nnoisseurs 
The following colleges incorporate in t 


regular offerings courses in museu work 


either in their own institutions 
affiliation with near-by-museums. Inf 
tion regarding any museu! urses t 


listed here would be wel 


BELOIT One course One tert 


COLUMBIA Two yuurses One t 
Affiliated with the Metropolitan Mus: 
of Art Also several courses taught 


Museum staff members f 


credit 

U OF DELAWARE Five courses 7 
hours credit Afhliated with the Henn 
Francis du Pont Winterthur Mus 
Courses open only t 


Winterthur 


Culture. a two-vear cours f st 


Program 


{ARVARD 


bige if 


» the degree of Master 
Total 
Part of an integrated two-year 


(leading to Master of Arts 


t Arts 


Iwo courses three terms 


program 
degree) to 


train students for careers in museum 
work 
)HNS HOPKINS One course One term 


Athliated with the Walters Art Gallery 

ind the Baltimore Museum of Art A 

seminar taught by a Museum staff 
nhes 

OF KANSAS CITY Two 


courses One term 


1 Primarily study of the Nelson 
Gallery collections and exhibitions 
OF MICHIGAN One course Iwo terms 
P years internship for selected 
g ite of course at the Toledo Mu 


OF MINNESOTA A _ two-year progran 

to the degree of Master of Arts 
nm preparation for museum work Regular 
rt story and studio courses plus 


internship in Minneapolis 
MISSOURI A two-year progra lead 
g to the degree of Master of Arts 

ng Art History and/or Archae- 
gy with Museum Work. tl first 
the U of Missouri and the nd 
training at the Nelson Gallery 


ORK INSTITUTE OF FINE ARTS 
A two-and-a-half-year progr iffiliated 
the Metropolitan Museu f Art 

to the Master of Arts degree 


Certificate in Mu raining 
During first two years, tw rses, one 
ter ich, taught by the Institute faculty 

t Metropol tan staff: final ters 

internship at the Met litan 
A f r-vear course of study tor Conser- 
Specialists will begin in 1960 
a grant fror t Rockefeller 
One course One term 
‘ ENNSYLVANIA One course One ter! 
Att ted with the Philadel; 1 Museu 


( rON One course Or ter 
WOMAN’S U Two es One term 
Plus s ner apprentices t the 
Fort Worth Art Center 
FORGE WASHINGTON U One yuurse One 
Study t collections and ey ibitions 


Washington galler 


~ 


32 


Besides the museum courses offered by 
. | 
ollege art 1lepartments several traiming 
, . 
progran es ded py other seums 


among them are 

BROOKLYN MUSEUM Fifteen months Ex 
perience in curatorial, administrative 
and educational phases of museum w rk 
plus planning and installing an ex 
hibition Possibility of further gt 
travel on special projects 

INSTITUTE OF CONTEMPORARY ART, 5 


er Apprentice 


raining 


NATIONAL GALLERY OF CANADA (tt 


expe ] S na 
Cl sts } SEs 
’ vities 
YORCESTES RT MUSEUM ©) 


I nect w 5s new 
; ‘ 5 
Universit 


Eugene A. Bavinger sign t 
D torship t Mus« fA t the 
l rsit Oklahoma t t 

t t Noch | of Art. S () 
KinetzKy W f t Direct 
Septembx 


Assistant 
At Princeton, Patrick Kelleher, formerly 
rator at the William Rockhill Nelson 
Gallery of Kansas City has been named 
rector of Princeton's Art Museum 
George J. Lee formerly at the Brooklyn 
Museum has been appointed urator of 
Oriental art at the Yale University Art 


Other changes in the Museum world 
Richard Davis has resigned from the di 
rectorship of the Minneapolis Institute 
f Art. Sam Hunter is acting d 
John Maxon, formerly at the Museum of 


rector 


The Rh 1¢ Island School or Design, 1S 
e new director of the Art Institute of 
Chicago. Katherine Kuh, formerly curator 
nting and sculpture at Chicago has 
igned to become art critic of the Satur- 
day Review. David Carter, formerly curator 
f painting at the John Herron Art Mu 
seum, Indianapolis has been named director 
the Museun f The Rhode Island 
School of Design, Providence, replacing 
not yet been anounced 
Kenneth Donahue, Director of The John 
ind Mable Ringling Museum of Art, has 


ent of Creigl 


w director at Houston has 





innounced the appoin ton 
Gilbert as ¢ itor. Gilbert, who received 
rom New York Uni- 
sity Instit t or Fine Arts has pre 
sly been professor of history of art 
several universities, most recently In- 


ina, During the summer, while on leave 


Columbia's Department of Art and Ar 


i OgY id i an exnibdition, Gre il 


Knoedler's during October for the benefit 
f the Art Scholarship Fund 


This exhibition has received much fav 


rable c nt in the press, has been well 
ttended and promises to earn a large sun 
for scl irships. An excellent llustrated 
italog is ava Di¢ it $1.50 








MCAC Mus f Modern Art who talked on 
I New Concept of Man in Recent 
Sculpture Che banquet by 


vith previous uston vas in 


[he annual meeting of the Midwester p 
College Art Conference was | 


L'niversity of Wisconsin on Thurs vy. Fe ont were entertei: y= 
ts nt ed a 


1. = oe | F 9 P git , 
iy and aturday. October 8 alia ombx A lette greetings 
nder the combined auspices « the College Art Association was read 
partments of Art and Art Education ! Henry Hope spoke brief the 


f Art History. Planning and progra " n Art Show in M - hy 
were handled by James Watrous, Vic At 





USINESS ecting t was in 
President, Alfred Sessler secretary an ‘ , that 30.) delegates ha egistered 
Donald Anderson, Treasurer, with tl ean fama 
guidance of Robert Iglehart, Michigan t $ " tee tall 
Lniversity, President (who was unable hese . 
1usé¢ f illness, to attend) The sect t <t fF the present ng. It 
eetings were held in the Wusconsin . , ted that memheri woul 
Center, a pleasant modern building on tl ring it t the sa next 
shore of Lake Mendota. (In spite s remained tl ‘ (Instit 
grown population, trafh nd rking < ndividual $1). but t | 
: ; ; : 
lificulties W isconsit has pernay tu pointed out that tl funds 
handsomest site of any big ter to sufficient to finance an attractive pri 
hilly. wooded with tall trees rit 1 in the past the | er on 
museul of architecture in ' tribute supr ' wing 
though sometimes stuffy D ldis ¢ te 4100 In pa Aort t ce 
ignificent views of the lak ‘ t was voted t by 
sparkled in the crisp autumn air, alt ' vs to the effect that institut 
st winter with th reet ’ TT? < large 
sweep of northerly gales it . » (en ent ¢ , 
veria. ) sug te ¢ scib , 
section topics wer ( ( k ) dus re » § il 
Art Teaching (Chait sist M that } ] er 
Tomasita, St o San Damian ( to $2). 7 ’ I< 


Stritch College) The Ph.D. f St tion favor M.F.A 
Teachers’ (Chairman: Allen We | l f 
s); “Papers in the Histor t Art , reg ” 
(Chairman: Dimitri Tselos, Mint ta) 1 PAD. on 
Art in Architecture (Chairman J r j | 
Watrous, Wisconsin) Print Print , [This re alas , 
nakers” (Chairman: Alfred S« r, W ' ew tor ch tion ts 
onsin) “Problems of the Arts, in §S lents and dear It 
olleges,” (Chairman: Vernon | tt ' bmit it to the ¢ Art 
Albion) [he Teaching of Sculptur \ tion for possible adoption 
(Chairman: Thomas McClure, M igan ) t that it be publisl n CAT 


Papers by Graduate Students in t H Next vear's meeting to | id at 
tory of Art’? (Chairman: Walla I M ‘ State. Following tl ' of 
sin Iowa). Each of these toy wa t Conference. James Wat f Wis 
presented by from three to four panel , ted President. and Howard 


speakers under the direction of a e1 ( f the next host institution. V 


ator and in most sections wit nsiderabdl | nt. Owen Brainard Charles 
liscussion from the audien T] " M t of Michigan St we 
lso a program of films on art (arrange 1 Secretary and Tre rer. Program 


y Jackson Tiffany, Wisconsin) Guest ( t Paul Arnold, Oberlin; Franz 
speakers were Edward D’Arn ' @ S i Lake Forest: Dimitt Tselos 

ord Foundation who spoke on their pre tt Arnold, Oberlin Schulze 
I 1 Foundati! pol ( P.A ld, Of I 


gram in the arts and Peter Selz of t Lak rest; D. Tselos, Minn 


SPECIAL EXHIBITION 
AT SMITH COLLEGE 





orgio di Chirico: The Seer, 1915 ent by Mr. and Mrs. James Thrall Soby (Me 


ssa 


lane Wadle Smith iss of ’ S n 
C y , e special exhibition held at Smith Colleae + 
Foll C 2 - 
x] nsidered by most crit - . af + 
i | C ’ neo "e most important eo ar f Cc 
f ily works of ai Chir 








President 


Te 


» celebrate the 
Mendenhall a 


t Smith 


recent induction 


College 


the Art Museum arranged a loan exhibition 
of 
Smith alumnz which was held fror 


October to 


he 


4 oil paintings from the collections of 


mid-Nove mber 


From 


Park’s introduction to the catalogue 
‘Similar exhibitions of works of art from 


alumnez 


collections have 


3 been 


twice before, the first organized by | 


Schenck in 
Russell Hitchcock in 


1948, the s 


1950 


a 


Ma 


' 
Robert 


held here 
dgar 
econd by Henry 


Now in plan 


ning another a systematic attempt has be 


gun 


to be made to form a census « 


works of art owned by alumne. Thu 


we have managed to get into indirect tou 


with 


the yusand 


as many as two-th 


former studen 


though into direct touch with just one 


cent of the whole number 


1 
i 


S 


all 
Baa 
ial 


h 


irds of the thirty 
ts of the colleg 

per 
We have ome t& 


know of the existence of over two thousand 


works of art of one kind or another that 
are owned by some three hundred ali 
ne Most remarkably, five of the pi 
tures promised as loans were also—volun 
tarily—promised by their owners as even 
tual gifts to the college It was decide 
very early that it would be made up ex 
lusively of paintings in oil; all the artist 
represented would be established masters 
the past and present; only one work by 
below) Georgia O'Keeffe, Abiquiu y 
New Mexico, 1944, lent by Mr. and Mrs. M 
Tyler (H. Eugenie Crosby, Smith Class of ‘25 


portabie <¢ 


c 


Ww 


nN 


Adler 


Er 
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moma 





each painter would be shown; examples by 
artists and schools that are rarely seen in 
our galleries and works likely to be the 
most useful for the study of the history and 
practice of art at the college would be pre- 
ferred; and we would ask to borrow only 
a single picture from any one collection 


(left) Odilon Redon, Butterflies, after 1899 (was 
in Armory show, never reproduced) lent by 
Ethelyn McKinney, Smith Class of °95 


below) Jan Van Kessel |, A Painted Lady and 
Other Insects, XVII C, lent by Mrs. Henry T 


Curtiss (Mina Stern Kirstein, Smith Class of ‘18 


®) 
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1620 


Smith C 


$5 


husetts 


of “42 


es and the Nemean lL 


Above} 


ion 


Lent by Mr 


ind Mrs 


Kuhn (Hetty Shuman, 
of 26). Cambridge, Massa 
terior, Cologne edr 
Lent by Mr ind M Bruce 
Gwendolen Brandt, Smith 

Wayzata, Minnesota 
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Kirchner, View of Dresden, 1926. Lent by Mr. and Mrs. John Cowles (Elizabeth Morley Bates 


Smith Class of 22). M ineapolis, Minnesota 


P ° Mu y 4 

ent by M mes W 
i esler (Co e Marr 

Cah C f 1) ' 
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above) Winslow Homer, Below Zerc ent by M 


Mrs Georae Roberts Srace L Middleton 


of ‘14 
right) Jackson Pollock, The Three k 74! 
exnibdifead or reproduced ent by Mr raydon Walke 


Emily Watson, Smith Class of ‘34 





The 44 painters in the exhibition: 


Beckmann Kirchnet Renoir 
Bellotto Knaths Redon 
Chambers Kokoschka Rohlfs 
Constable Laurencin R 
Copley Lepine Ryder 
Corot Master « t the R IDEN 
de Kooning Goodhart Ma Signa 
Derain Millet Soutin« 
Di Chirico Miro Durnetr 

Dunoyer de Segonza Nicholson Utrillo 

Ernst, Max Northcot van der Naer 


Hicks OKeeft« van Doesbur; 


Hogarth Peale van Kessel 
Homer Pissart Viaminck 
Hopper Pollock 
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COLLEGE ART NEWS Alden Megrew, Chairman of the De- 


partment of Fine Arts at the University of 
Personnel Colorado, is on leave during the fall tern 


f; 

Richard H. Morton, co-ordinator of thi and traveling in Europe. Lynne Wolf is 
commercial art curriculum at Southern II icting chairman during his absence. Rob 
nois University, resigned in June to become ert Hawkins and Howard Rodek shar 





issistant dean of the Columbus Art School the direction of the University’s art mu 
and affiliate of the Columbus Art Museu seul 


nted in William Fay, formerly at Marietta, has 








James W.. Hueter has been appot 
structor in sculpture at Pomona College for been appointed head of the Fine Arts 
the current academic year. Hueter received Department at West Virginia Wesleyan 
his B.A. from Pomona, and holds a mastet He replaced Fred Messersmith who has 
of fine arts degree from Claremont Gra become chairman of the art department at 
ate School Stetson College, Deland, Florida 

lames S. Acker n, visiting lecturer at At UCLA Mary Holmes is back on the 
Harvard. 1958-59. on leave from the Un staft after mn absence of several years 
versity of California at Berkelev. w f Other new appointments are Carlo Pe 
the Harvard faculty permanently in July lretti, a young Leonardo scholar from 
1960. However, | will spend tl ye Italy, and in art jucation, David Man 
19 l on | ed g research as a Fs zella, formerly of Columbia and Southern 
low of t ( f the H init Ilinois University 
Princeton. Prot Ackerman has ret I University of I isville announces 
to the Unive t California f t f ving nges in personne Rob 

) Jules Prown ite t the Ph.D t Dohert re itly ector lev 


is enew I 
t ) | R I the i | sw re S 
S Brink ff ‘ I bright, wi t e to study at t 
I B 1A I State Acad Fine Arts in N yerg 
Hans W John Pragnell 
J H sit st t - £ Ipt WW i re 
, t B t ic y Justus 
it S 1 Bier has returned { s Angeles whet 
nia, H ' the { vas visiting sor at the | 
Ss v t K H S hern (¢ f ng t S 
s D B. G Ulfert Wilk ) \ tf absen 
t A nas t t (,uggen! | wshit » Bruns 
l t i It K, (GG in\ D nz the s 
tment €a t ‘ t ght at the Cl it (Cali »S 
Raliery 1der st tion t t S 








From the South, news of a number 


new appointments including the follow 


department heads. Roberta Alford has lef 
Indiana University to accept appointmen 
as chairman of the Art Departr ent Tu 


Rickey 
chairman, remains on the faculty as pr 

of Alabar 
has announced the appointment of The 
dore Klitzke (Ph.D 
fred University, New York, as id 


its department. Richard Freeman 


lane University, George 


fessor of art. The University 


chairman at Alabama, is head of the de 


Kentucky John ¢ Ben 


partment at 
(Ed.D 
East Tennessee 

R. H. Brunell has been nam« 
Kansas City Art 


f Design. Brune 1S 


Columbia) is now « rman 


past year 
Frank P. Gr i f 
ty if Kansas State ( leve 
pointe hief of the divi 
tion at the Pl hia M ‘A 
H replaces John ¢ { \ 
ne irt news ¢« t or f \ ) 
ly) 
Jos e ¢ { t gs 
the Art St nts | ¢ thie 
bsen t Wallia Z01 Z. A 
ma pect vf 
rey Muse g Oct N 
he 
Minna Citror ik ) 
\ give i series ect A 


the Art Students Leag 


Douglas MacAgy has resign 





\X nste " lat to CAA 
¢ . p 

At Southern | s the A 
sé art department is W | 
formerly chairmar t the | 


Mississipp 
the staff as teacher of ceramics and 


sculpture. Herman Cherry is visiting 


retiring 


Chicago), from Al 


kminster Fuller is visit 
Brandt says he 


; 


iK the art department 


of the best in tl 


Reginald Neal, formerly 


ne 


§s professor of prir 


iirman of the art 
Rutgers 


Cheodore Brenson, w 


( olle we 


imbed to a heart 


the summer (see Obituary 


At t State University 


ssor of painting during the fall semester 
the spring he will be succeeded by 
Grill In the design department 


nz protessor 

ictermined 
it Southern 

¢ ountry 

at Southern 

itmaking has 

i¢pal ent at 
His prede 


‘A rman, Frank Seiberling, | not 
1 any extensive chang but has 
strengthening his staff en 

Hal Lott re 

I gene Ludins tl Y hile 
n leave } in 


i n as \ 
f absence. He 
ter + +} 
’ i { 
| l f ive t 


[ set uf x ition 
At University of S 
ting profes ting ! 
An exl t K Wa 
Octobe 
At M g State, Be M ist 
{ t f cy xhib 
A k will be t Nese 
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At ¢ College, I gh, ¢ 
( n of t rt f 
Buhl | tl 
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‘’ i ¢ 
gz four rf 
} thi ta He 
portant s¢ 
S 1 this untry af 


4 f t 
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X ve a 


od 


, { R Fogg Art Muset 
At t | Ark G - 1-1 I vas W ) 
Bog Professor George H 1 f 
| Ob it H 1. Ma 
: f i f \ yn an 
5 ig A. ¢ ! f t H ist R 
Education Department at M , obs <a 
t M n na t ting for 
P » D« the \ t 
York ( 5 sors | S 
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+ mM } | +} ; 7 
eight museums who will show it this Encyclopaedic, national figure, Eoin 


year. (Currently it is at Saint Louis.) O'M ney. We were informed of Irish 
Beautifully printed and an important di toms by the monologuist, John Molloy 
nent. Also Jewels of the Carrara Acaden nd yet the schedule was so well arranged 
Bergamo, brief text by Fernanda Wittgens that we had time for horse races, Sibyl] 
and twenty large color plates, plus six Con y's and research at the National 
black and white illustrations in text, pub Library. We had receptions at the Provesi’s 
lished by the Ente Provinciale per i Hous [rinity and Charlemount House. 
Turismo. It should attract more tourists fresco luncheon at Leixlip Castle and 
to this fine collection, well known to art for ne at the Guinness Br 
historians the plaster work everywhere and 


spe y at 10 Dominick Street. We saw 
SAH Tour of Dublin K [ i Hi spital and St Dy ilagh’s 


( f wit its stone roof. We saw the 


We quote the following ft the Sey tographs of 18th C. Irish 
tember Newsletter of the Society of At ( tt Houses by Mr. Donar and the 
tectural Historians tograp! survey of Irish eccle- 


The Dublin Tour with SAH Direct tical tecture 1 are Dennis 


Richard H. Howland as chairman and Dan O'D. H 


Hopping co-leader 





a rousing hit. The I: 
and Mrs. Desmond 





LeClerc made it s S D the past vear f f new 
many members of s ngs have been f Many 
1ety founded 1957 i een nt us 
City of Dublin 5 | Net ’ the 
with special thanks t Chairman Mz: Sout tern ( ege Art ( ’ n 
O'Reagan and dozens of ow pressive n 1S 
todians r D £ A g . t nae! r 
would be necessary to d t ur onstruct that 


ths y eq 1 t 
Royal Hibernian with a t t ul 
f homard and breast of h \t M 1 College n 
emolished. It wit tioned, | t 
superbly appoint P t { rt t n 
Russborough in ¢ W ick " A § ) g ' 
grande final 1 for SAH M first th 


Irish Georgian Society given by Amt Memrt Art Center (S 18 
sador and Mrs. Scott McLeod at t Amer trat ). Two new units are planned for 
in Embassy in Phoenix Park wit rtment of W ( re of 
ins in 18th ¢ stume. In the . t f N. C. One under nstruction 


between, we visited I in, Cartor Batt f es, faculty stud thice 
Langley Barn, Castletown, P t ng areas, both lect 
Charleville, were guided thr gh t t \ ling at the | t{ G Wi 


res of Malahide by Lord 1 t wit te all the varie gwit 6. 
ironic whimsicality, the Marino ¢ t t of art. Tulane | 
Conolly Folly. We viewed D tely renovated its fifty 
18th C. architecture on foot, f1 ling lighting at condition 
rse-drawn vehicles including ting University Be $\ 1S 


rts and side-cars. We listened t t Fine Arts studi 
by R. Wyse Jackson, Dean of (¢ if In t North, the new mn and a 


oe 





ec 


ve Art Cente 


nas 


will 


nt 


this 


t M 
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Mr 


CAA Annual Meeting 


f the Col Art 


hing 
lk 


ieee 
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) Street 
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an 
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lew Building of the Memphis Academy of Art 


American Federation of Arts rk in t show, includes t 


tes ter , } 
[The American Federation of Art if te ois FUE Ss I ites 


hfty years of serving the art world, finds st 

its services in greater demand than ever ration 1s pre NOTRING 
before. Particularly interesting to reader , fF deevioping ‘ Bes 
yf the COLLEGE ART JOURNAL is the fact S. and Latin A an 
that its traveling art exhibitions are now nt It is also planning an 1g 
shown in more colleges an niversit t with ¢ SS 

than art museums. These exhibitions a Most rgent on the | 


ftered at fees considerably below t¢ tS mpaign for Cad 


tual cost of providing the: and tor tl rt f ling in New York f this 
reason are sought after by institutions wit the Federation car tler serve 
limited hudvet N v York headquart S 

ed Dudgets . | 


The program of retrospectis ) ind university personnel wl 


tions which the Federation is f til t n isiness and w t 
nder a grant trom the | I ndation t t seful t the Expr O 
was launched on October t wit net! t t particular pt t w he 


ings of the Andrew Dasburg exhibition at CW 

Santa Fe, New Mexico, and t Everett pee Ss delivered at t ttietl 
Spruce exhibition at San Antonio, Tex \ y Convention, devot to tl 
Following at intervals throughout tl t i Art in an Age of Scien ire 
son will be exhibitions by Milton Aver g edited for publicat n book 
Lee Gatch, Abraham Rattner Walt 

Quirt, William Pachner, Carl Mor A f py ent to the catalog of | 
Karl Schrag, Hugo Robus and José d Services will be pul 1 during 
Creeft. Next year, a similar series of a Oct nd iy be obtained by writing 
roximately twelve retrospective will agair the Federation at 1083 Fifth Avenue 
be offered. The rental fees for these show New York 28, N.Y. AFA’s 9tl tion o 
ire $50 for a three-week period. A n ly Wy n Art is now 1 y. Pr 
somely designed definitive catalog ; Fr R. R. Bowker West 


panies each exhibition. It illustrates every Sth Street, New York, N.Y 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


John Pope-Hennessy 


ltalian Renaissance Sculpture 


New York: Garden City Books, London: Phaid 
Press, 1958. 363 pp., 165 text il 44 
$20.00 

The significance of this large and hand 
some volume 1s meas ired by the fact that 
its most recent predecessor was published 


no less than thirty-five years ago. It is the 


first attempt, sin Paul Schubring’s 


Italien [Cpe Plastik des Vualts cer ot 
1924. by an author of recognized authority 
to survey and interpret the subject as a 
whole in the light of present-day scholarly 


knowledge. Unlike Schubring. how 


Mr. Pope-Hennessy has not prod 1 a 


Handbuch intended mainly for the profes 


, , ; T ' 
sional reader: the s} lendid full-page plates 


which form the core of the book have been 


chosen with such care that their v 


peal s bound t ittract a wide non-spt 
cialized publ ind the introductory text 
of 117 pages is clearly addressed to tl 
same general audience. The ninety pages 


f tes ofr the “\ Iptors ind on the 
} t 


Plates,’ on the other hand, as well the 
text illustrations ire meant to satisfy t 
needs of students and scholars using t 
vol e€ as a textbook ror reteren 


This division, the pattern of most | 





on books, has proved eminen 
suited to monographs on individual artists 
for a subject as broad as Mr. Pope-Hen 


nessy $, it is in some ways less than 


Thus the text llustrations, itteré 

through the Introduction (and, oddly 
enough, not paginated), are difficult to cor 
relate with the plates. Nor is there a ur 
cut rationale governing the difference be 


tween plates and text illustrations. The 
latter, although equally well prints n 
vitably suggest supplementary material be 
ause of their 


1VéE Oa page) but the auth rt st have 
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iller size (often four or 


found it difthcult to observe this distinction 
in practice, since a good many of the works 
shown in the text illustrations are of the 
same rank as those reproduced in_ the 
plates. Among readers not fully conversant 
with the subject, this could well create 
nisleading impressions. The inadequate in 
lex is a further handicap here: it includes 
sculptors’ names only—no works, locations, 
r persons other than sculptors—so that 
there is no convenient way to find out 
where, or how prominently, a given monu- 
ment is referred to in the text. We must 
hope that this shortcoming will be repaired 
n future printings. (Another and less im- 
portant desideratum would be a list of 
phe tograph c sources. ) 

The high quality of the visual aspects 
of the book is equally evident in the Notes, 
which constitute the major part of the text 
even though they occupy a somewhat 
smaller number of pages than the Intro 
luction. Each of the thirty-nine entries 
opens wW th a_ short biography of the 
irtist and a critical survey of the essential 
literature, followed by separate commen 
taries on the works illustrated in the 
these Notes belies 
the immense amount of scholarly labor 
has gone into them. Almost without 
xception, they are small masterpieces of 


idity and analytical acumen: the au 


th s vast learning and incisive judgment 

stand t on every page. While some of 

M Pope-Hennessy’s views on problems 
t dat ittribut on are boun 1 to be chal 


ge sucl vergence Of opinion in mat 


ters of detail cannot lessen our gratitude 


for his achievement as a whole. In fact 
our only complaint concerning the Notes is 
that the iuthor ha ittempted too much 
within the spa it his disposal: there are 
sO many new ind at times startling 

is, set forth with admurable assurance 
but with little or no supporting argument 


that even the expert reader will often find 
himself hard put to reconstruct the train of 
reasoning behind them, Needless to say, 
scholar of Mr. Pope-Hennessy's rank could 
not be «pected to offer a mere digest of 
ved doctrine in a book of this kind 
Still, one wishes that he had been more 


ing nis wn answers fo 








disputed problems and that he had dealt 
with them in a more leisurely fashion, in 
stead of telegraphing his scholarly punches 
without actually delivering then 
will, we may hope, be delivered in separ 
ate articles later on.) Unhappily, not all 
new insights, however striking, are as self- 
evident as all that. 

Elliptic statements of the same sort also 
occur throughout the Introduction. Thus 
the author calls the St. John in the Frari 
Donatello's ‘earliest wooden statue ;"’ does 


( They 


he want us to infer from this that he re 
jects the Crucifix in S. Croce, or must we 
assume that his definition of the term 
statue’ excludes crucifixes ? How precisely 
are we to construe remarks such as this 
Or, to take another example, we read that 


Luca della Robbia’s Cantoria f not a 


tually designed by Brunelleschi, owes its 
form to Brunelleschi's influence,”’ since his 
“was the guiding hand in the Duomo when 
the Cantoria was commissioned [fin 


1431}.” What does Mr 
imply here about the Prato Pulpit 
resembles Luca's Cantoria in many respects 


Pope-Hennessy 
which 
and which was commissioned three years 
earlier? Elsewhere in the Introduction, he 
credits the design of the latter work en 
tirely to Donatello Michelozzo’s 
share a purely technical one?); yet Dona 
tello’s Cantoria, ordered in 1433, offers the 


(was 


most striking contrast to both the Prat 


Pulpit and Luca's Cantoria, even thoug 
Brunelleschi's was still ‘the guiding han 
in the Duomo”’ at that time. But the Intt 
duction raises other, and far more nse 
quential, questions in the reader's mind 
Its purpose, as indicated by the sub-hea 


ings, is to deal with the origin and e\ 

tion of Italian Renaissance sculpture and t 
sketch out the role of the leading master 
within this general framework 


many excellent remarks concerning indi 


, 
Chere are 


vidual artists or monuments, although a 
number of 
Notes. The author’s historical perspective 
on the other hand, leaves a great deal to be 
desired. Apart from a passing reference to 
the new image of Florence as the heir of 
Athens and Rome coined by 
such as Leonardo Bruni, he hardly men- 


passages simply repeat the 


numanuists 


tions the motivating forces of the Renais- 
sance in general and of Renaissance art in 
particular, nor do we find more than a few 
scattered remarks about the relationship of 


sculpture to painting and architecture. The 
resulting picture is oddly one-sided and 


e 


discontinuous: the concept of “rebirth’’ [of 
classical antiquity], we are told, is in many 
respects inappropriate to Renaissance phi- 
losophy and literature, while the course of 
Renaissance sculpture was guided from first 
to last “by the pole star of the antique.” 
And Ri 
source of inspiration of 


man art is cited throughout as the 
every major 
achievement of Qluattrocento sculpture 
(e.g., Donatello’s St. Mark reflects ‘‘the 
syntax of Roman art” and in his St. George 


relief “for the first time since antiquity, 


linear perspective creeps back into West- 
ern art’). Is this not mistaking a single 
symptom for the disease itself? To term 
Renaissance sculpture a ‘rebirth of antiq- 
uity’ pure and simple might be compared 
t ling Henri Rousseau “an emulator 

instances, the 


f Bouguereau;” in both 
problem is how to explain the gap 
onscious intention and actual, 


Little wonder, then, that Mr 


between 
performance 
Pope-Hennessy’s thesis proves dithcult to 


apply in detail. Renaissance sculpture was 


born laims, in Brunelleschi's Sacrifice 
of I i (1401). His amalysis, however 
stresses the realism and drama of the piece 
(in contrast to the corresponding relief by 
G erti) rather than its indebtedness to 
t tic The latter element he mentions 
oni is present in two deta ls tne body of 
Isaa nd the Spinario-pose of one of the at 
tendants—but fails to explain in what way 
hese are difterent from Trecento tran- 
scriptions of classical motifs, which he de- 


es ‘incompatible with the Renaissance 
ew of Roman art.’ He cites Ghiberti’s 
Commentat as proof of his own belief 
hat “the change effected by Cimabue and 
in painting had occurred in sculp- 
ture only in [Ghiberti’s} day, that about 
1400 contact was resumed with the severed 
tradition of Rome,” 
berti himself as essentially a Gothic master 
' 


excluding him from the area covered in the 


present book 


yet he regards Ghi- 
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(The same fate is shared by 


Vv 
ul 


he 


anni di Banco and Jacopo della Quercia 
Ne ) 
all three 
Italian Gothic 


of the series, issued in 1955.) 


appear in Mr. Pope-Hennessy’s 
the first volume 
If Ghiberti 


Si MIiptHhre 


was as retardataire an artist as we are aske 
to believe, it seems strange that so much 
weight should be given to his “‘art histori 


cal’ opinions. Equally peculiar is the au 


thor’s concept of the duration of the Ren 
in sculpture: with two unimpor 
tant exceptions (Pietro 
Bambaia), it does not include any sculp 


1460 Renaissance 


aissance 
Torrigiano and 
Thus 


tors born after 


sculpture as here defined covers an area 
somewhat narrower than what is custom 
arily termed the Early Renaissance 
continuous development fri 


Tullio I 


Pope-Hennessy disdains the dis 


a single 
Brunelleschi and Donatello to 
bardo; Mr 
tinction Early 
book 


rather surprisingly, in painting 


and High Renaissance 
acknowledge it 
W hat 


e very 


although he does 


pens after the | nbardi is not 


lear—the final volume of the series, wl 


will be devoted to the sixteenth and seven 
teenth centuries, was originally announ 


as “Italian Mannerist and Baroque oculp 


} 


ture’’ but has now been re-titled “Italian 


High Renaissance and Baroque Sculpture 
Perhaps the change betokens the author's 


difterentiate ore precisely 


intention t 

among all these terms, so that his approa 

to the history of style will match the in 
Series 

H. W JANSON 


New York U 


Walter Friedlaender 


Mannerism and Anti-Mannerism in Italian 


Painting 
New York € ty Pre 
siy 89 np. 46 $5 
rhe present volume, currently its s 
nd printing, is a tribute presented by de 


voted friends and students who studi« 


under the author's inspiring tutelage when 
faculty of the 


he was a ember of the 


99 Book Review 


Arts at New York Uni 
In commemoration of the eightieth 


Institute of Fine 
versity 
birthday of a man (now in his eighty-sixth 
insight has made an 
ontribution to the 
understanding of the visual arts, the mod 


year) whose sensitive 
almost incalculable 
estly-scaled volume is dedicated 


The two essays included, relatively 


miniscule in actual size in contrast to the 
scale in which publications in the field of 


art history and criticism are apt to be 


presented and, conversely, monumental in 


scope in regard to the content within its 


covers, appeared in learned journals some 
first, The Anticlas 
cal Style (pt 5-44), was publ shed in 
j Kunstwissenschaft, Vol 
XLVII 1925. and the second. 7 he Anti 
pp. 47-83), in Vori 
g, XIII, 1929. Is 
sues of ese journals are now extremely 


United 


thirty years ag lhe 
; 


rage 
der Bibliothek Warbur 
lificuit of access in the States, 
extremely favorable circun 
unavailable to art his 


STANCES Virtually 


nsatiably curious non 


The text of the present publication is an 
English translation, the collaborative effort 


ot Jane Costello, now on the faculty of 


the Institute of Fine Arts at New York 
University, Creighton Gilbert, now ass 

ited with the Ringling Museum at Sara 
sota, Florida, Robert Goldwater of the 
faculty of Hunter College, Frederick Hartt 


faculty t WX 
St. Louis, Dora Jane 
S. Young 


translation is not a 


ishington University in 
and Mahontr 


Readers may be advised that the 


Janson 


nere transliteration of 


the original German text, but, rather, a 
transcription of the significant content con 
tained within the original statement ex 
presse » Ger n. Readers will also be 
mscious of the epth of gratitude ex 
pressed by each translator of his own 
Tell ssion I } xttedness to his learned 
te ichet 


In the first essay Friedlaender elucidates 
the mutation of the High Renaissance style 
n Italy after 1520 from a positive point 
f considering the diver 
in formal structure and expressive 


, 


nood manifest in Italian art in the mid- 








sixteenth century as merely degeneration, 
he reviews the work critically in order to 
establish its vitally expressive nature as 
fundamentally different from the static 
equilibrium inherent in the ‘‘classic’’ art of 
Leonardo, Raphael, Fra Bartolommeo and 
Andrea del Sarto. “It is instead a style 
which, as part of a movement purely spirit 
ual in origin, from the start turned spe 
cifically against a certain superficiality that 
exuded from an all too balanced and beau 
tiful classic art (p. 19). 

The basic problem is one which lies in 
the differentiation between an “idealized 
5) and 


a “subjective, purely optical, impression 


and normative objectivization” (p 


an “imaginative idea unsupported by 
tation of nature.’ Consistent development 
throughout the fifteenth and early sixteenth 
centuries had been toward the realization 
nentaliza 


tion of nature through a code of standard: 


of an idealized, canonical monu 





zation reflecting the principles of classical 
antiquity. The ideal of the anti-classical 
Mannerist art of the sixteenth century rests 
upon an imaginative idea unsupported Dy 
imitation of nature’ (p. 6) 

The new, subjective “unnatural 
of Mannerism is determined not upon 
criteria operative within historically more 
recent subjectivism in art but rather upon 
those from which comes a creation whic! 
represents a conscious rejection of the 
normative in favor of an inner reworking 
which reproduces an essentially non-pr 
vate transformation of visual reality. Th 
recreation is not in terms of “as one does 
not see it,” but rather ‘‘as one would hav 
it seen,”’ organized in response to demand 
aesthetically harmonious and rhythmical 

In regard to the problem of space, th 
spacially unambiguous constructed space ot 
the Renaissance in which equally una 
biguous fixed figures move and act, a space 
“purified of everything accidental” (p. 8) 
is transformed by the Mannerist artist so 
that the figures themselves either create th 
space, establishing tension between the flat 
picture surface and the representation of 
depth in space, or act within a situation in 
which the setting serves as an incongr 
ous accompaniment to them. By whatever 


means plastic effects are achieved, the chat 





acter of the spatial effects is irrational and 
illogical 

Friedlaender points out specifically these 
features in Michelangelo's Last Judgment, 
the principal work of the anti-classic Man- 
nerist artistic attitude, surpassing all else 
in spiritual depth and formal construc. 
tion”: a space without reality, lack of a 
unified viewpoint which prevents any illu- 
sionistic effect, the completely unhaptic 
pushing together and merging of the fig- 
res within the sections (pp. 17 ff.). He 
reviews the work of those painters upon 
whom, in his opinion, rests essentially the 
Pontormo, Rosso 
Fiorentino and Parmigianino. Of the forty- 


new anti-classic style 


six illustrations, thirteen reproduce paint- 
ings by these Mannerist artists which are 
discussed at length 

With the exception of Raphael's Con- 


rsion of St. Paul and Michelangelo's 


fresco of the same subject in the Paoline 
Chapel, the remainder of the illustrations 
fers to the work of those painters wh 


present reaction to reaction evident to- 
ward the end of the sixteenth century. In 
urse of the second phase ot Man 
nerist abstraction the vitality inherent 
within the work of its originators became 


] 


tl rormed 


into a manner. The retorn 


ins 
which ensued was directed toward the shal 
lowness both formal and spiritual which 
irked the progressive deg neration into 
iyful and allegorical The most 

portant personalities who shared com- 
n traits the desire for simplicity and 


bjectivity instead of complexity, for truth 


ture . instead of to the imagina- 
( ind for solid and dedicated work in- 
Stead of painting by rote with only a glib 


and facile ‘effect’ in mind” (p. 51) in 
the Carract in Bologna ( igoli in 
Florence, Caravaggio in Rome, and Cerano 
in Milan. To the new conception of art 
the position of these painters to- 
wat religion and the transcendental, 
laender devotes his study of the de- 


pment of a style described as anti 


An outstanding feature in the new de- 
velopment in painting about 1590 was the 
ibsence of theorizing. The gradual increase 
activity, that is, emphasis on 
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P 
la 
in 
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the teachability and learnability of art, en 
couraged training in direct reference to vis 
ual reality. What may be considered as a 
conservative reaction, a review of the foun- 
dation of Renaissance painting as a cure 
for the degeneration of Mannerism, thus 
operated positively. Fused with forces 
which grew ever more assertive during the 
Counter Reformation, the 
result became differentiated from 
j 


' 
iCal 


period of the 
stylistic 
mere slavish adherence to a former 
Upon the basis of new demands, expressed 
predominantly through the re-assertion of 
ecclesiastical authority and likewise, 
equally satisfactory expressively to enunci 
ate authoritarianism more broadly, the suc 
essive style, the Baroque, came into being 
The cogency of Friedlaender’s remarks is 
no less 

at the time of the original 
| thirty ago. With the 


he assesses the many 


penetratingly pertinent now than 
publication 
years utmost brevity, 
aspects of painting 
There 


convey the impression 


n Italy during the sixteenth century 
is no 
: that 
gestions for 


pretense to 


the study is definitive: indeed, sug 
both | sty 


particularly 


further analysis 


listic and iconographic, appeat 


in the second section. Even the footnotes 
the 


containing a 


accompanying second essay are pro 


vocative sense of urgency 


borne of awareness that much remains t 


be done 


The relatively small photographs will no 


only as reminders of the a 


tual pai } 
tual paintings, already 


loubt serve 
well known thr gi 


It is 


reference to repr 


observation of the original 
that 


ductions in black-and-white be considered 


lirect 
unthinkable sole 


adequate in understanding the nature of the 


Mannerist palette and the in pact of it on 
the spectator 

This pocket size book re presents one of 
contributions in art 


No pretender t 


the most significant 
' criticism in 


othcial 


nany years 


status, either professional or non 
professional, can aftord to disregard Fri« 
laender's review 


ing in Italy 


of sixteenth century paint 
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Lake Forest Coll 
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The Praeger Picture Encyclopedia of Art 


New York 


pp., 621 ill 


Frederick A 


(202 in color 


Praeger, 1958. 584 


$17.50 


[his sumptuously illustrated volume is 


‘a compre hensive Sul 


designed to provide 
vey of painting, si ulpture, architecture and 
crafts, their methods, styles and technical 
terms, from the earliest times to the present 
day It was published simultaneously in 
Germany, England and the United States, 
having been prepared for the Georg West 
ermann Verlag of Brunswick by three Ger- 
man London by a 
team under the supervision of Thames and 


scholars, translated in 


Hudson, and issued in this country through 

Praeger. 
It is a arto), weighty and 

olorful book packed with data and illus 


trations that are of 


large (qu 


unusual quality. It 
s divided into eight sections, or chapters 
each consisting of a text followed by an 


sub 


and the longest, is 


alphabetical glossary bearing on its 


ject. The 


a general 


frst section 
introduction that deals with the 


nature of the 


rts and their terminology 


There then follow in order sections on 
Antiquity, Medieval, Renaissance and Man 
nerism, Baroque and Rococo, the nine 
teenth century, and the twentieth century. 
The concluding section is a text and glos- 
sary on non-European arts: Islam, India, 


the Far East, pre-Columbian and Primitive 
a sixteen-page general 
that 


dates of some 


The re 5 
ndex at the back incorporates the 
artists who are 
n the book. The 
lisposition of the parts by pages is roughly 


names and 
not discussed elsewhere 
one-third color plates, one-third text and a 

About 400 illus- 
through the text and 


generous third, glossaries 


trations are scatter 
glossaries. 

Other than the fact that nine-tenths of 
spent describing and 
inority of the 
earth's peoples, the weighting of the parts 


this encyclopedia is 


illustrating the arts of a n 


seems reasonable. It night be argued that 


; : 
the glossaries, which trail each chapter like 


expanded footnotes, should instead be at 


ranged in one alphabetical listing. The 


ader is sometimes instructed to consult 


that is in the glossary of another 


hapter and can only be tracked down 








through the general index at the rear. And 
a number of items in the glossaries (vii 
Pontormo, Mackintosh) are not listed in 
the index. 

The continuous text, with its numerous 
half-tone illustrations, comes to about 170 
pages of what is a brief, cursory sur 
vey of art history—from caves to cantile 
vers. It is perforce elementary rather than 
encyclopedic, with brief characterizations 
of styles and an enumeration of examples 
Unfortunately the general statements ar 
sometimes obsc ure or cryptic and there are 
numerous arbitrary remarks about artistic 
value. For instance, in an introductory 
statement about the nature of sculpture 
we read, “A blind man would not recog 
nize as an ‘eye’ the jagged socket in a head 
by Rodin—merely proving that Rodin’s 
work belongs to a peripheral region of 
sculpture” (p. 14). And from the point of 
view of detail, some chapters notably the 
thirty-six pages on Antiquity, are a rath 
tedious enumeration of historical data an 
archaeological examples that seems to | 
out of character with the popul 





the volume. Best texts are the cl ipter 
Renaissance and Mannerism, wil 
brief, succinct and eminently readable, ar 
all the portions that deal with Gray 
media Amongst the weakest passages are 
those on nineteenth-century architecture 
and sculpture and on twentiet! 
architecture 

A number of weird generalizations 
ountless smal errors have rept in 
through the fact that the translators were 
apparently unaquainted with art hist 
and its phraseology. In the Introd 
there are many such, and they make s 
of the aesthetic principles that are pr 
sented there quite incomprehensib | 
instance, the German edition defines the 
term malerisch, which is used frequently 
in later chapters. But in the English « 
tion malerisch is translated as “true paint 
ing’ in such a way that this definition of 
a type of painting becomes a categori 
statement that that is the only proper way 
to paint (p. 29). Or on p. 174 our trans 
lator has inserted into a serious, straight 
forward description of the iconography 
catacomb painting, the following cheerf 


invention, “{The subjects}, delicately ap. 
plied, create a happy world below ground, 
made even more sunny by the light from 
nany small lamps.” This cannot be found 
n the original. Strings of modifiers and 
other Germanisms tire the reader in many 
sections, and little mistakes crop up as in 
Fig. 99 (Illustration of Doric Order) 
where “‘Abakus (Deckplatte) s trans- 
ited “abacus (roofing slab) 

Che major impact of the volume is, of 
ourse, through its pictures. The black- 
ind-whites are clear, pertinent and copi- 

is in number; the color plates are almost 

| full-page in size and vivid. Readers may 

be disturbed to find that in no illustration 
oes the caption tell where the object is to 

xe found, unless it is obviously in sity 
is an inventory of color plates at the 

rear of the book that remedies this, but it 


sts the plates by their page numbers 


" io not appear on the plate pages 
A re than sixty of ‘the black-and- 
whites are placed toward the corner of the 

ige or bled off the page in such a way 


minate their page numbers and to 

ike it even more difhcult for the reader 
way about this reference book 
publication that is so generous with 


strations and plans it is disconcerting to 


nly two maps to guide the reader 

gh the web of historical data, geo 
graphical names, and wandering of peo 
(one S$ an inadequate sketch of the 

ent Mediterranean lands (hg. 95), and 

ther is an overly schematic map of the 

( mbian peoples (fig. 338). As ex 
sleading captions, we cite fig 

which should read A.D. instead of 

BA the omission of one of the two 
Parthenon architects from hg )2; the fact 
the Book of Kells is probably not 
pre-Carolingian” (plate page 180); and 
it Churriguera not only did not decorate 
the Cartuja of Granada (fig.. 239), but 


} 


ibly did not originate the style that 

us mame (p. 324) 

The glossaries involve such a vast a 
ition of material on so many sub- 

ts that they are inevitably uneven in 

The emphasis is understandably 


eavy on German material. A number of 


American items were added for the English 
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edition; but the Spanish seems remarkably 
weak and inaccurate for what was origin 
ally a German publication. Many minor 
architectural works are listed in the glos 
saries and are described at great length 
with little explanation of their significance 
Although the glossaries are called on 
prehensive” there are numerous omissions 

for instance, Coptic, Merovingian, ico 
nostasis, Orozco, Beccafumi, Arcimboldo 
Matta. Girodet, Rublev, Sitte, Gaudi, Pieta 
of Avignon, et 

This is an attractive book, representing 
a tremendous organizational effort on the 
part of its publishers and contributors. It 
is precisely what its original German title 
asserts. “Das Grosse Buch der Kunst.” but 
it is not in its English edition a definit 
reference work 

GEORGE R. COLLINS 


Columbia I ’ 


Gustav René Hocke 


Die Welt als Labyrinth: Manier und Manie 


in der evropGischen Kunst, Rowohlt eutsche 
Enzyklopadie 50-5 
ron KOwW f 4 

Y 

W ritten » t nate , y 


ipt vic nm fon i § 
wtations and possessing tl y 
ped KI Cus the sty 
grapnit pe iriti [ the pe 
ervening Detween t 


Walter Friedlaender to Wy 


appeared in 1955), mumerous aut! 
levoted studies to the post-Michelangeles 


que mantera, The popular interest in Man 
nerism was aroused by exhibitions I 
the one held at Amsterdam in 19 

« Indianap | w whose excellent it 


ilogue, prepared by Friedlaendetr sn 
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cluded in Hocke’s bibliography. However 
Die Welt als Labyrinth is not another his- 
torical inquiry into the sources of pictorial 
Mannerism. It is a fascinating, though oc- 
asionally polemical, essay in Peinture 
Compas t being the author's aim to 
establish an analogy between the manner of 
Pontormo, Parmigianino and Arcimboldi 
and that aspect of 20th century art which 
was presented in the Museum of Modern 
Art's 1947 exhibition entitled 
Art, Dada, Surrealisn 
analogy could go to prove the existence of 
two Ur-Ausdruckszwar 


Fantastic 
Once created, this 


vege (basic urges un 
derlying artistic expression) responsible 
for the alternating rhythm of artistic de 
velopment through the centuries. The tern 
lusdruck war tself. borrowed from the 
writings of the German Expressionistic 
poet Gottfried Benn, seems to be derived 
rom Riegl-Worringer’s Kunstwollen (ar- 
volition), a term Hocke deliberately 
rder not to become involved in 


liscussion of Expressionism and its rela 


ivOoids 1M < 


Like Hans Sedimayr, who blamed _ the 


loss of the center (namely that of divine 
grace ) ror tne fragmentation or our 
modern ilture. Hocke is “tiberzeugt von 


ler géOttlichen Logosstruktur des Kosmos 
nd von der Wahrheit seiner menschlichen 
Metaphorik.” In a lengthy passage that has 


n with the section “Mani 


rismus nd Todesnahe in chapter ten 

tM vrs tive book ne argues 
t inieristische Urgebarde welth 
ner e Funktion hat, eine 

ewells folgende klassische Urgebarde 
1S iosen Ww ne irerseits stets dic 
inmittelbare Beziehung zu schépteri 


hen Logos hat Hocke, too, treats Man 


ris i symptom without, however 
tting S ubjectivity get the better of 
Applying the terminology proposed by 

s t I | st Robert ¢ tius (in his 
wok Euro Lites “7 ina th Latis 
Middl | ) and transferring it to the 
realm of the plastic arts, Hocke postulates 


existence of a manneristic as opposed 


»> a ClasSI il Au druck wane Like Cur 


he dispenses altogether with the tet 


Baroque and thus gains the liberty of t eat 








ing the period from 1520 to 1670 as one 
historical unit. The new dichotomy classi 
cal/manneristic also replaces the dichotomy 
classical/romantic, the age of the Baroqu 
as well as that of Romanticism being in 
cluded in the comprehensive term mannet 
istic. 


Since Hocke is mainly interested 


na 
comparison between the ancients and the 
moderns, he strongly emphasizes the 

portance of illustrations, the phenomen 
logical approach being only occasionally 
modified in the direction of its psychologi 
cal or epistemological counterparts. The 
illustrations themselves are very much to 
the point. They have been selected with 
toward the known speci 
mens, and their effectiveness is but slightly 


an eye lesser 
hampered by the disproportionateness in 
the size of the various reproductions. The 
manneristic era is represented by 146, the 
modern era by 108 items. There are sixteen 
works by Dali, the arch-mannerist of the 
20th century, thirteen by the Italian sur 
realist Fabrizio Cleric 
da Vinci, nine by Max Ernst, and six each 
by Parmigianino, Arcimboldi, Athanasiu 
Kircher, Picasso and Desiderio Monst 

17th century sut 


realist presently in great demand in Italy 


i, eleven by Leonard 


somewhat mysterious 


Authors whose books are meant as 
trations of a thesis. and whose empirica 
methods are clearly subordinated to their 


dogmatic aims, often fall victim to the 
fallacy of oversimplification. While n 
stantly curb this tendency 


Hocke reverts to such clichées as the 


striving to 
nation of Shakespeare as a Mannerist and 
of Hamlet as the prototype of 
ambivalence in action (a comn 
adduced also by Wylie Sypher) 
tentive reader of Die Welt als 


faulty or at least 


nanneristi 
onplace 


The at 


will come across many 
highly ambiguous analogies, even though 
their number may be small in rel: 
the apt comparisons. Hocke’s analogomania 
(Analogie-Wahn) finds expresion in his 
attempt to relate the experiments of the 
early Quattrocento 
irrationalistic treatment of space en 
countered in the works of many Man 
nerists. It shows in the ineptness of the 


perspectivists to the 


comparison between manneristi anan I 


phoses and the endeavors of the De Sty] 
group. It triumphs in the all but vacuous 
correlation of astronomical ellipses and 
hyperbolas with the corresponding rhetori- 
ai aevices 

formidable erudition 
page of Hocke’s 


book one comes away with the impression 


In spite of the 
speaking through every 


of having previously encountered many of 
his arguments in a slightly different form 
although presented in a much less bril- 
liant manner. The redeeming originality of 
his thinking colors such key sections as 

labyrinth 
(especially the passages concerned with 


the Holy Wood of Bomarzo), the elabo- 


rate discussion of abstract symbolism with 


the chapter dealing with the 


the stunning conclusion: “Der Fragmen- 
nus in Kunst und Dichtung unserer 
Zeit erscheint vielfach, besonders in un- 
serer modernen Kunst, 
ils eine Art von Spiegelung von Fragmen- 
manieristischen Zeit,”’ and 
the skillfully organized chapter on the man- 


gegenstandlosen 
ten aus der 


neristic proto-Cubists with the telling ex- 
ples from the work of the Tuscan en- 
graver Bracelli 
On the Hocke’s book is 
valuable and 
tribution to the geistesgeschichtliche \itera- 
ture preferred by the Germans and con- 
lered with apprehension by their Anglo. 


saxon compeers 


whole, then, 


in extremely profuse con- 


Its illustrations constitute 
filled 
its text claims at least the 


to overflowing, 
merit 
of being one of the finest repositories of 


horn of plenty 


whnoereas 


unneristic lore to be found in any lan- 
x ine 
ULRICH WEISSTEIN 
Indiana Univer ity 
5S. K. Lothrop, W. F. Foshag, Joy Mahler 


Robert Woods Bliss Collection: Pre-Colum- 
bian Art 
Phaidon Press, 1957. 286 pp 
67 in color), 3 maps. $20.00 


270 ill 


This book is in the tradition of luxuri- 
s publications dedicated to Latin Ameri- 
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can archaeology that began with Lord 
Kingsborough’'s Antiquities of Mexi y 
The earlier work, with its hand-colored 
lithographs, is a superb example of the 
English illustrated book of the first half 
of the nineteenth century. The catalogue of 
the Bliss Collection, with its colored plates 
and fine black and white photographs, is 
a mid-twentieth century exemplar worthy 
of comparison 


demonstrates a change 


The catalogue 
in the intellectual climate surrounding the 
material remains of Pre-Hispanic America 
Lord Kingsborough placed the objects he 
reproduced in an historical context, and 
his book? was published as source ma 
terial for historians; it has also been used 
by archaeologists. Robert Woods Bliss, on 
the other hand, chose to place his coll 
tion in one of the foremost art museums 
in the United States, The National Gallery 
of Art, Washington, D.C. By this act he 
established quite clearly that he intended 


lered as works of! 


these pieces to be consi 
art, not mere archaeological artifacts or 
tems of ‘material culture 

This publication and the earlier Bliss 
catalogue of 1947* help in effect to docu- 
ment the shift in emphasis from anthro- 
pology to art in our estimation of Pre 
Columbian art. The loan to The National 
Gallery dates from 1947: thus, it ante 
dates the founding of the Museum of 
Primitive Art in New York but is later 
than the famous exhibition, “Twenty Cen- 
turies of Mexican Art,” held at the Mu 
seum of Modern Art in New York in 
1940. Mr. Bliss tells us in the Preface 
(p. 7) that his first purchase, item number 


8 of the catalogue, was made in 1912. This 


*Edward King, Lord Kingsborough 
Antiquities of Mexico: Comprisine Fa 
imiles of Ancient Mexican Painting nd 
Hieroglyphs, 9 vols., London, 1831-48 

“The original manuscript is in the Li 
brary of the Middle American Research 
Institute at Tulane University, New O: 
leans, Louisiana 

* Indigenous Art of the Ameri Col 
lection of Robert u ds Bl WY asiung 
ton: National Gallery of Art, 1947 
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date marks him as a pioneer more than do 
either of the published catalogues by them- 
selves. In 1959 the buying and selling of 
such objects as works of art is already so 
institutionalized that we tend to overlook 
the relative newness of this expanding 
area. The Bliss Collection also differs in 
its uniformly high quality from many other 
collections. This reviewer found no ques 
tionable objects and many of such superb 
not expect to find 
collection, especially 


7 
quality that one would 
them in a_ private 
one formed outside of Mexico, Central and 
South America, for as Mr. Bliss himself 
has said, “Not one did I ever find in the 
country of its origin!” (p. 7) 

The essay by Samuel K. Lothrop, ‘Cul 
tures and Styles,’ supplies most of the gen- 
eral information needed for the initial 
study of Pre-Conquest art Condensed as it 


is, and essentially a written complement 
to the catalogue proper, it is a compact 


resumé to be supplemented by further 


reading. No documentation is provided the 
reader, nor is it appropriate for the level 
of this essay, essentially a guide to the 
beginner. A reading list or preliminary 
bibliography would have been useful here 
Some half-tone photographs and line draw- 
ngs in text illustrate this section of the 
book 

W. F. Foshag in his essay 
cal Attributions 


Mineralogi 
gives material less easily 
found even in the anthropological litera 
ture, listing the various minerals repre 
sented in the lapidary works and in the 
larger works of sculpture. He cites ex- 
amples of the minerals he is describing, 
and these are often reproduced in color 


Joy Mahler's essay, ‘Textiles,’ gives an 


idea of the technical skills of the Peruvian 
weavers, the only ones represented in the 
Collection, and then a convenient list of 
terms valuable for all non-specialists in 
this rather specialized area Lothrop $ essay 
New World Metallurgy outlines tech 
niques in succinct fashion, The essays al 


' } 


I 
| 
hneip to place the objects in I 


eaningtu 
mntexts 

Usetul as the essays are to the non 
specialist, the great joy of the book to this 
reviewer is the Specta ular qual y of the 


if 
it 
plates. A credit line in very small type on 








the verso of thé title page says Mr 
Nickolas Murray is the photographer. Th 


is printed along with the credit lines fo 


the engravers, printers, typesetters and 
binders. It is refreshing to see a book with 
handsome photographs where the photog 
rapher is not billed like a Hollywood stat 
but one does feel Mr. Murray deserves a 
somewhat larger credit than he has r 
ceived. The photographs record the works 


so clearly that from the pictures they can 


- 


be examined and even studied 
thus far from the somewhat artful phot 


graphs so often published in popular | 


ture books on the primitive irts 

Even as art photographs, many at f 
nrst rate quality Some create striking « 
ontrasts gold objects on rea blue ( 
green backgrounds—jade on blue 
mauve, though in some cases there may be 


too much competition between the object 
and the background (plates VII, XXIX 
LXX) 

The plates and catalogue are both di 
vided into geographical units which are in 
some cases further subdivided into units of 
time representing successive cuitures 
habiting the same places. This is the 
vious method for presenting works 
ing from Central Mexico, the Maya ar 
Central and South America, On examina 
tion of the catalogue in terms of this g 
graphical distribution shows quite clearly 
that it is composed of works of art coming 
from the high cultures of America. 1 
simpler cultures, makers of less sophist 
cated art, are missing 

The high art of Pre-Columbian America 
contains many significant problems for the 
art historian, problems of great interest 
because of the isolation of these ltures 
from those of the Old World. Unless we 
accept the extreme diffusionist point of 
view, which has all good in the New 
World coming from somewhere in th 
Old, North, Central and South America 
an be used as a “laboratory check’’ upon 
art historical methods so well developed in 
the investigation of the cultures of Eur 
Northern Africa, and Asia. Do the sam¢ 
principles that hold for Northern Afri 
solated New 
World cultures? If so, this is in the natu 


and Eurasia hold for the 





f oof that the methodology we work 
with universal and not merely applic. 
’ t 1 series OF intercommunicating so 
ties 
te sé ulpture so well represented In 
Bliss Collection, has many excellent 
examples of important questions still to 
be answered. The word ‘Azt as it is 
ed in such a context, itself raises ques- 
tions. Does it mean the art produced in 
Mex! Tenochtitlan (present lay Mexico 
City)? Does it mean the art of the s0- 
Aztec Empire (really the Triple 
A nce of Mexico, Texcoco and Tlaco- 
1), or does it mean the art of any place 
Central Mexico where Nahuatl, the lan- 
Zz tf the Aztecs, was spe ken If the 
t these three, it includes the art of 
T'lax which was never a part of the 
lriple Alliance or Aztec Empire and never 
ed by it 
ist of these three definitions is 
rrent in the archaeological litera- 
t nd it is the definition used here. A 
int of onfusion is bound te 
so broad a definition, because 
f tact that at least three sculptural 
S were in use in the Aztec area, and 
s works of art representing one of these 
three styles will be found associated in 
terature with works f the other 
t isually without any recognition of 
5 fferences separating then 
e three styles of Azte ilpture, on 
t s of tormal analysis, can be char- 
te {1 simply. The first style is richly 
ften representing the objects of 
tural world with cl fidelity and 
: deling of planes (Plate XLIII) 
second style is essentially a style of 
sculpture where flat surfaces are 
ed with stylized figures or repeating 
er-all patterns. (There is no example of 
t style in stone from the Bliss Col 
ie n, but cf. Plate XLIX ) The third 
sty s a combination of the two, where 
ne sees rich surface patterns covering 
mental shapes of a high degree of 
plast y (Plate XLII) 
first style suggests derivation from 
Olmec sculptural work of amazing 
tic quality and simple, smooth surtaces 
( Plates I-X.). Possible links between 
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the Olmec work and the later Aztec s ulp 


ture are not now clear. The second style 


strongly suggests links with the manus ript 
painting of the Pre-Columbian period 
Again, we are faced with problems 
Pre-Conquest 


The Early Colonial manuscripts of 


are no Aztec manuscripts 
extant 
the Aztecs 
the most direct formal relationship is with 
e manuscripts of neighboring Mixtecs 
The third styl 


rst ana s 


later similarities, but 


suggest 


t 


a non-Azte people 


seemingly a synthesis of the 


nd. Granting the presence of the two 


fundamentally different stvles. their fusion 


in the third is explicable 
There is not enough knowledge of Azte 


sculpture available to enable us to hypothe 


size whether these variant styles represen 


lifferent chronological levels. Is t 

tic’ stvle early, the ‘reliet” style late 

the “synthesizing” style most recent? An 
ther possible explanation that st iW 


s the possibility that the 


r 
second styles represent regional rather than 
hronological differences. Does the 
sty tor instan come from the Mixte 
gion and the plasti style f the 


Gulf Coast with the Aztec 


Mexico-Tenochtitlan expressing itself 
the ‘synthetic’ style 
The Bliss ¢ tion has tw lat 
Azt pieces, wi ire indeed rare t 
story f Pre-( umDian t | Mask 
N 7, and the Snake, N 6, are bot 
lated in the yea » Acatl/Reed 7 
The Snake has in a tion to the ite t 
gens for Monte the I 
Crown, the Ni Plug, the Spe S 
of Command. The lence of these tw 
eces s t t were idé wit 
few years of the Spanish Conquest, w 


mas crest. Such clear-cut evidence f 
ate and geograpil association 1S e% 
tremely rare and ikes these two pieces 


key items or scholars who may wish t 


undertake research on this important Dut 
little known phase of the history of art 
The Bliss Collection thus not only f 
t great beauty but also 
works key to the history of New World 
art before the advent of Europeans. Artistic 


uns things of 
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are both 
n Olmec jades from Mexico, gold 


qual ty and value to the scholar 


present 
Peruvian textiles 


from Panama and Peru 


and Maya ceramics, This monumental cata 


logue makes the greatest part of the ma 
terial available to the scholar who cannot 


visit the Collection conveniently himself 
DONALD ROBERTSON 
Newcomb Colles Tulane Univer 


T. G. E. Powell 


The Celts, Ancient People Place No. 6 
New York: Fred k A. Praeger, 1958. 283 ox 
4 D9 mar . 
Chis serie levote to the dissemination 
i heologi kn¢ wl ye has several 
qualities VI ke t i ible ror st 
nt an yman alike. Each of the mon 
graphs, beautifully printed and well illus 
1, 1S an authoritative survey of the 
f 1, and contains exhaustive and up to 
ite bibl graphy of the subject. The ¢ 


author's sound scholarship and 


sy familiarity with the Celtic problems 

t not a lection of documents or a 

ition of factual evidence, but a 

y essay of four chapters: ‘Finding the 
Celt The ¢ s in Life The Celt 
Supernat i in The Celtic »S val 


. , 
The Celts. so tar as we know. were n 


Western Europe, although many elements 
f their population ca from the East. In 
the re nstruct f the society, its organi 
tion lture, and religion, the autho 
ikes it ear that the evidence is scarce 


ind present ynsiderable difficulties of in 


terpretation. Religion is especially empha 


' ' ' 
sized as the framework defining Celtic life 


Ot equal importan s the emphasis given 


the lacunae in our knowledge. Too often 
reconstructions of the past have been 
based on partial and fragmentary evi 


dence. Such reconstructions were frequently 


ore in keeping with present ideas than 


with the past itself. One should be grate 


' 
I t ¢ 


the constant reminder 
s limited 


The Celts, as we define them at present, 


, 
author f 


that our knowledge 





did not constitute a unified society. They 


were a mixture of various distinct cultural 
and social population groups, and a con 
glomeration of various genetic types. The 
author does not specifically state that they 
might have represented various linguisti 
groups, but this idea certainly comes to 
mind, It seems an oversimplification to 
see a unified Celtic group in such a variety 
of remains. The numerous migrations of 
the Celts are stressed as the main reason 
for the transfer of cultural forms and ob 
jects from one territory to another. Thus 


the usual explanation of “influences” or 


“trade relations” has often been replaced 
by the tangible factor of the displacement 
of the human element. Forms of life and 
culture cannot be traded or transferred in 
an abstract way. The author traces some 
Celtic migratory movements from East 
ern to Western Europe. Thus the history 
and culture of the Celts appear not as 
elebae adscriptae, a method of the last 
century, but as a complex of a number of 
cultural layers introduced one upon an 
other. The next step should be the in 
vestigation of similar religious, artistic 
and cultural forms in the Orient, but this 
is not attempted here. This idea seems 
be implicit in the remarks on the Gund 
strup cauldron (pp. 154, 168), carrying 
representations of Oriental motifs: lotuses 
griffons, and an elephant. No doubt futur 
studies of the Celts will follow this dire 
tion. The Orientalists are well aware of 
the existence of Celtic elements in As 
and of Oriental elements among the West 
ern Celts (i.e. O. Schrader, “‘Indische 
Beziehungen eines nordischen Fundes 
Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenland 
chen Gesselschaft, LXXXVIII (1934) 
185-193; G. Vernadsky, The Origin 
Russia (Oxford, 1959), 50-54). Judging 
by this book the time to investigate all 
the Eurasian continent and to correlate its 
similar “Celtic’’ aspects is at hand 

Little attention is given in the text to 
Celtic art. The art objects are treated as 
illustrations of religious and cultural as 
pects of Celtic life and as an expression of 
specific concepts in these fields. This is 
a rewatding approach. The evidence of 
Celtic art is on the whole scanty and 


fragmentary, in view of the long period 
and vast area included in the Celtic sphere. 
quite accidental and without any unity 
or sequence. The important types of re. 
mains of Celtic art are illustrated. They 
are a visual commentary to the author's 
concept of the Celts as a mixture of cul- 


tural complexes 

The book certainly reads well. The 
1uthor clearly states various complex prob- 
lems which remain open to investigation 
”y various disciplines. Let us hope that it 


will induce other scholars to further study 


the subject 
B. PHiLip LOZINSKI 
Neu Haven ( nnecticut 


Pietro Zampetti 


Jacopo Bassano 
Suthrie 
Rome liberia dello Stato, 1958 (New York 


Philip Duschnes). 64 pp., 86 pl. $32.00 


Art historians bothered about the tend 
s of color plate books should enjoy 
ointing to this one, as a sign that their 


wishes can be met at least in intention 
Phe ual limitation either to small scale 
to a few works of an artist, the exclu- 


ve repetition of anthology preces the 
gaudy tints, the brash details, the swoon 
ng text, all are here severely absent. The 
urtist is one not staled by clichés in similar 
books; indeed, we may have here the rare 
of a picture book leading the field 

in artist who is goimmg to be chic, if 

ne may judge from the reactions of 
visitors to one museum who pay respects 
other great masters and get excited 
ibout the Bassanos T he color 1S subdued, 
much so that one shinier plate provided 

»"y the National Gallery, Washington, 
most agreeable. Forty-four paintings 
and a small number of drawings are shown 
n color, offering a full range of the artist's 
career and themes for inspection. Nearly 
all of these have color details as well, 
soberly sliced, as are also a few other 
works whose wholes appear in black and 
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white. Along with the well known works fort n Stockholm Museum’, “in Cleve 
from great museums, others from Helsinki land Museum in Bassano Museum’’, and 
to Havana are made available. The text American readers surprised by a work “in 
with equally judicious mildness, presents New York Museum” may learn elsewhere 
the artist as he is usually considered that it is in the York Museum. All this 
even explicitly using an eighteenth century ould ur only, if I am able to deduce 
livision of the phases of his career. The f the translator knew the languages but 
whole is based on the work done for, and nothing of the subject matter, worked fron 
the pictures shown at, the 1957 exhibition i hand written manuscript and was not 
in Venice. It is te be the first of a series permitted a proof reading. Editorial care 
following such exhibitions: all who know ind craftsmanship, certainly available. can 
how much can be learned from thes x prevent such lapses in later volumes of this 
hibitions too late for thei italiogues xpensive and worthwhile series 
will recognize how sensible the plan is Since the text is of secondary impor 

It is a pity that the production of the tance, the plates may be recommended with 
hook does not meet its own standards. Re the above reservations, as the only full 
viewers I suspect talk too much about — set of the artist's works in color likely 
good and bad ’¢ reproductions, whi to be published 

an be deceptive hfteen minutes after see CREIGHTON GILBERT 
ing the originals, and vary by time of day The John and Mable R 
ind type of lighting. But there a A Museum of Art 

ore specific complaints. The maj 
the plate s ire slightly but lear iT 
register. That should have been ave 
at tnis price I} 1 ta Is as us 

uch better than the wholes. The lattes 
blurry, simply because the origin 
quite large pictures, and probably § Donald R. Torbert 
because Bassano models with color (like A Century of Art and Architecture in 
Renoir, unlike a Fauve) making nti Minnesete 

§ transitions wi re swa | 

M ty M Press 

1 the red ed § 4 

The text is inn us. (It i ~¢ . ; 
though that n Berenson’s 19°‘ ts *rofessor Torbert, who teachers art 
Francesco Bassano’s works ar ided t tory at the University of Minnesota, was 
Jacopo’s ‘without discrimination. Jacopo's ne of three contributors to A History of 
works are specified in the ppropriate irt Mins ta, edited by Willian 
cases, as collaborations with one t s Van O'Connor (Minneapolis, 1958). Con 

ns, Dut Dy huge slip the list of irrent with this publication, the Un 
cesco’s work is omitted altogether t g versity Press issued each author's section 
the plates are included.) In the Englisl is a paperback; A Century of Art and 
translation one innot really f irchitecture in Min» ta can be con 
a rather literal version of Italian critic's sidered therefore not only as a portion of 
phraseology rings oddly in our language 1 larger work, but as a separate study; it 
But again something really cheap happen s from the latter point of view that this 
n the production, Grammatical irritants review is oriented 

(singular subject with plural verb Faced with an awkward task—-to present 
between subject and verb, wrong prepos 1 survey of the visual arts in Minnesota 
tion) and n isprints are too of n nm what amounted to considerably less 
Another problem seems to evoke “Ha than a hundred pages—Dr. Torbert did 
vanna”’ regularly Vicenzo” for Vicenza a creditable job of combining a necessary 
and “Porin del Vaga twice A still narrative and the inevitable catalogue, and 
Stranger block must have produced th provided thereby a brief but readable 1 





view of the subject. Local interest in this 
publication is undoubtedly high; there is 
however the question of its interest and 
value for the general (1.e. non-Minne 
sotan) reader. This is I believe dependent 
upon two factors. 

First we have the matter of the history 
of American art. Too often we find a repe 
tition of a pattern which concentrates on 
the East Coast and selected centers fot 
special topics—e.g. Chicago for architec 
ture and the 1893 fair, Missouri princi 
pally for Bingham and Benton, and so 
forth. If one is interested in determining if 
this pattern of compartmentalization is 
justified, or if one is in need of a systen 
atic treatment of the art history of 
America, he has little to read other than 
a miscellany of periodical articles, and 
Federal Writers Project state guides, It 
conveniently filling a gap in American at 
history, a book like Dr. Torbert’s is not 


only useful but it becomes an important 


resource for the conscientous historian 
American art 
But there is another factor wh should 


be considered in an assessment of value 
and that has to do with the suitab lity 
62-page, paperback treatment of such a 


subject. Indeed we might even raise the 
question of the relative importance of 
even doing a review of such a work 

In this particular instance, the unusua 


subject matter—a Minnesota art history 
is perhaps sufficient justification for r 
view consideration, but I should like to 
consider the entire paperback book review 
problem very briefly to amplify another 
point, namely the need for many more 
paperbacks in the arts, with the hope that 
reviews will be made of ther 

The paperback revolution has come t 
art comparatively recently if numbers an 
variety of subjects are the criteria. Only 
in the past year or two has the list of 
titles reached the point wherein a student 
can have access to a sizeable reading lis 
at a modest price in almost any per 
course in art history. It is inevitable that 
as the reprints of distinguished hardbacks 
come on the market, and major origina 
are published, that the teacher is going to 
need the kind of review service hithert< 


reserved largely for the expensive hard- 
back publication. This is not to say that 
there should be separate review section 
or paperbacks, but rather that the teacher, 
and student, should be able to learn some. 
thing of the scholarly worth, to have 
some critical insight into the value, of the 
economically produced paperback 

In a sense this is the problem. Should 
lorbert’s brief volume be rec- 

mended as an addition to the library 
f the student of art history? This is an 
important question since paperbacks are 


ght, and compact, and the serious 


student (as well as the teacher) can build 
once again a personal library. We have a 


problem then of not how does it help a 
specific course, but rather the value it 
will have in a personal library numbering 


n the hundreds, if not yet in thousands 
Within this kind of a framework, this 
t volume on art in Minnesota is well 
worth the dollar it costs. and it is well 
rth reading if the reader is a serious 
nt of American art. It is not a text 
1k, but it is a valuable and indeed neces- 
ry supplement to such standard texts as 
Larkin's Art and Life in America. The 
nly serious criticism I have is that Tor- 
bert’s work is a relatively isolated one: we 
similar studies of other 


scussed states, for each will en 


need I believe 


other as this body of literature 

ws. I trust that we shall see the day 
when the paperback publication of mono- 
graphs and brief studies of this sort is a 


procedure in the arts; and 


I hope 
it the publishers will submit them for 
w. Reviewers should think of these 

light of large reference Ili- 
alized bib- 
grat es, but for a role which is rather 
fferent. We have a need for more books 


raries, reserve lists, and sper 


like | ( nlury f Art and Arch tlecture in 
Minnesota which will be a logical addi 


n to the personal library of a specialist; 
assume that a college library will 


it as a matter of course through 


normal acquisition policy which builds 
ference and research 


GEORGE EHRLICH 
The Univer ity of Kansa City 
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Takahashi Sohei 
Oriental Art Motifs: A Sketchbook for 
Artists and Connoisseurs 


Rutland Vermont: Charles £ Tuttle 957 


op., 273 ill. $2.50 


Ryukyu Saito 


Japanese Ink-Painting: Lessons in Suviboku 


Technique 
Rutland, Verm harles € t 
96 pp., 7! ill. (6 ‘ $3.75 


Hugo Munsterberg 
The Folk Arts of Japan 


168 pp 


Michiaki Kawakita 


Kobayashi Kokei (1883-1957), tr. Roy Ar 


x le) yneh 


Jrew Mille brary 
Art 
Rutland Verm ' es fF T 
82 pp,. 47 ill. (29 r). $1.25 
Arthur Davison Ficke 
Chats on Japanese Prints, preface by y 
BR. Ficke 
Rut rd Ve Y ; a. ec FE Tu 258 
456 pp., 57 color). $4.75 
The increasing number of books pub 


lished on the arts of the Far East, an 


particularly Japan, proves how avidly the 


West is trying to understand and absorb 
the culture and beauty of this country, The 
Charles | Tuttle Company ~ Rutlan 

Vermont, and Tokyé has made great 
strides in publishing books of interest t 

the layman, student, artist, and s if 
alike. For a great many years, there was 


a dearth of material in English on vari 
branches of the 
tainly the 
lated for their 
situation, as the above list testihes 

Oriental Art Moti} 


the Chinese and Japanese 


arts of Japan, an er 
Tuttle firm is to be ngrat 


efforts in remedying the 


reflects the nterest 
always have in 
textbooks of reference material instructing 
the artist in the te hniques of painting 


Earlier compilations dealt largely with the 
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rel 


way to paint trees, flowers, rocks, moun 


tains, and streams—the architecture of 


Sohei, an artist identihed with the 
Man's 

left, upon his death in 
of sketchbooks filled with 


details copied from the works of Chines« 


nature 
Southern or Literary School of 
Chinese 


1844 


painting 
a number 


painters. His intent was to compile an an 


thology of man and man-made objects as 
found in Chinese painting to supplement 
published books 
[Two men, Murata Kokoku and Murayama 


K ate edited Soneis 


the ack IM previously 


sketchbooks which 


were published in 1860. In 1883, a second 
| 


edition appeared, and it is this later edi 
tion that Tuttle reproduces. It is a pleasant 
picture book 


Japar Ink Painting by 


ld be * great help to the many 


Ryukyu Sait 


Westerners who wish to try their 


with ink and brush painting in the Orien 


tal manne Mr. Saito, a graduate of the 
Imperial Academy f Fine Arts, and 
founder of the International Art Associa 
tion, is now specializing in teaching fot 


eigners something of the rudiments of ink 
philosophy that lies 
behind this special school of painting 

introduction 


[he author, after a brief 


Starts the Deginner with 


a chapter on “The 


Painter's Tools,”’ followed by ‘““The Funda 

entals’ to explain the correct way t 
old an ove t brush, grind the ink 
ipply tl nk to the brush, and types of 


ractice strokes. As Mr 


Saito points out, 


practice is tremendously important to give 
n the exterity to levelop the flowing 
stroke to use later in painting composi 
tions. The other chapters deal with first 


techniques and lessons 


iis classic style known 
is sutboku “water and ink” painting is 
when one thinks of the 


isterpieces created in this media 


beautifully executed 

nsist of nine chap 
ters, discussing The Spirit of Japanese 
Folk Art,’ the many subdivisions of types 


(pottery, textiles, basketry, 
ys, lacquer, etc.), and ending with ‘The 


Contemporary Folk Art Movement.” In 





this last chapter, names of artists occur 


again and again in spite of the statement 
that “true beauty is to be found only in 
the handwork of 
names and artistic 
but who, 


those craftsmen whos¢ 
are unknown 
true artists 
This is from the preface by Soetsu Yanagi 
founded the Folk Art 
Japan, and appears 
That 
spired by traditional 
no one can doubt. It 
work, though they are by no means simple 
craftsmen, but rather 


careers 
nevertheless, are 
who Museum in 
again on page 25 
been in 
Japanese folk art 


is obvious in the 


these named artists have 


sophistic ated artists 


who realize well the value of a name 
How long can their work still be calle 
true folk art? The gravure and color 


plates and text are excellent 

Kokei is the 
published on a major 
the Kodansha Library of 
Kobayashi 


nese-style 


eleventh volume to be 


Japanese artist in 
Japanese Art 
Kokei, a modern Japa 
born 


period when Japan 


Series 
painter, was during the 
last years of the Meiji 
changes 


was undergoing tumultuous 


Almost from the time when Commodor 
Perry's “black ships’’ entered Edo Bay 
in 1853, Japan seemed determined to be 
come wholly westernized. For awhile, it 


looked as though the painting of Japan 
would succumb completely to moderniza 
tion. Okakuro Kakuzo, an author and an 
influential man in art circles, was respon 
sible for founding the Japanese Institut 
of Fine Arts to promote the 


study of masterpieces of 


intensive 
Japanese in 
Chinese painting. He also advocated thi 
study of western techniques to develop 

new 
blend the 


whereby 


individual school of 


elements of East and West 


would not be 


Japanese artists 
come mere copyists of western paintings 
It was Okakura who encouraged and ad 
vised the young Kokei and it was Kajita 
Hanko, a celebrated 


teacher of Japanese 


scroll painting, who influenced him as a 
student. How inspiring these men were 
can be seen in the outstanding work of 


Kokei, which carries on the best qualities 


of Japanese traditional painting with a 
contemporary 
exemplified in the picture scroll, 


Kiyo (plates 24-30) 


feeling for composition 


This is a wortl 


painting to 


Princess 


while book on a contemporary Japanese 
painter of note, with excellent color plates 
and a sympathetic text 

For decades, Ficke’s Chats 
Prints has been read by all 


learning about this medium and its crea- 


n Japanese 


interested in 


tors. Probably this was the first popular 


book on Japanese prints to appear, and, 


ombining as it does poetry and lyrical 
prose, it pleasantly initiates the novice 
nto the beauties of this art form. Chats 


expresses the opinions held by collectors 


and scholars at the time 


of writing, the 
then known facts and attitudes concerning 


prints 
Charles E. Tuttle has republished this 
ume, long out of print, and it should 
interesting reading for anyone who 

ver dipped into its pages. The re- 
wards are many, but all factual informa- 
should be checked in newer works 
regarding dates and periods of activities 
f the artists mentioned. The book is 


into eight chapters, of which five 


ss the principal artists, but beyond 
this there are biographical notes on 
bout one hundred color print designers 
wit s les of the major artists’ signa- 
tures for the benefit of the beginning 
student and collector. There are errors in 
th ok and mistakes in spelling Japanese 


such as Shikoken for Shiddken, on 

ize 103, but these should upset only the 
professional pedant, and in no way detract 
The book has 
but no one 
Ficke and 


for Japanese prints described in 


‘ . 


1e scope of the work 


rather old fashioned flavor, 
ubt the sincerity of Mr 
s v¢ 
st poetic language 
MARGARET GENTLES 
The Art Institute i Chicas 


Siegfried Giedion 


Architecture, You and Me: The Diary of a 
Development 

University Press, 1958. 
$5.00 


ijge: Harvard 
pp., 83 ill 


Ihe author of enormously successful 


S pac [im ind Architecture here pfe- 
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sents a volume of essays which, he ex 


plains, are not based upon organized re 


search, being rather ‘‘a diary of a develop 
ment insofar as architecture is concerned 
the diary of a contemporary observer 

The text consists of lectures and articles 
by Dr. Giedion dating back as far as 1935 
CIAM sessions of 1947 


and 1949, and other quotations. The pieces 


extracts from the 


are brought up to date, with corresponding 
illustrations, and linked together by ex 
tended remarks entitled “‘Marginalia.”’ First 
collectively published as volume 18 of 
Rowohlts Deutsche 

the title Architektuy 


(Hamburg, 1956) 
brought out in an 


Enzyklopaedie under 

Me na Ge Me } cr ati 
these essays are now 
interestingly 
Y< Md ind Me 


ntended for the larger American 


edition 
translated Architecture 


which is 


publ The authors primary concern ts 
the proper role of the creative artist in 
the society of our time. Emphasizing 


the direct influence of aesthetic values 


‘ 


upon the shaping of reality,” he states 
the major probler to bridge the fatal 
gulf between the greatly developed powers 


f thinking and greatly retarded powers 
of feeling of those in authority,’ with the 
consequent demand of imaginative re 
spons bility from the artist and social trust 
from his community 

The text is divided into six parts ) 


2) On Monumental 
tv: 3) On the Cooperation of Architect 
Painter, and Sculptor; 4) On the Forma 
tion of the Architect; 5) On the Re 
newal of the Human Habitat; 6) On the 
Demand for Imagination. In 


On the Ruling Taste 


the first is 


postulated the nineteenth century's “tragic 


onflict’’ between thinking and feeling 


resulting in that sterility of offcial art 
which persists into our own time and the 


oncomitant separation of the truly cre 
ative artist from the main stream of pub 
lic life 
On Monumentality opening with “The 
Need for a New Monumentality (1944) 
and summed up in a manifesto of “Nin 
Points on Monumentality 


by Protessor Giedion, José 


Following are provocative thoughts 


written in 1945 
Luis Sert, and 
Fernand Léger. To put the problem briefly 
the nineteenth-century split has left an in 
heritance of pseudomonumentality, and the 
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tact that ‘we have lost all feeling for the 
urban centers is tied up with 
the fact that our emotional life 
regarded as 
affair Thus for the significant 
painters and sculptors of our time “there 


dignity of 
has been 
unessential and as a purely 
private 


are no walls, no places, no buildings, 
where their talents can touch the great 
public; where they can form the people 


and the people can form them.” The insis- 


tent need, then, is to create urban spaces, 
human and pedestrian in concept, where 
monumental architecture will find its 
appropriate setting which does not now 
exist." This is the prior condition for a 
flourishing civic art vitally symbolic of the 
social community; and Dr. Giedion holds 
the view that the people can appreciate 
modern art (the sculpture of An- 


for instance), if given the 


good 
toine Pevsner 
opportunity by those who administer pub- 
lic taste 

Protessor Giedion anticipates a promis- 
painting pointing the way 
painting, the most sentient 
of the visual arts, has often forecast things 


ing future, 
He sees that 
to come citing, for example, Picasso’s 
accurate prediction of horror in his sketch 
Monument in Wood (1930). Now 


since one period contains the seeds of the 


ror a 


following, he finds midst 


preoccupation 


encouragingly 


the contemporary themat« 


with decay and disintegration that “point 


ng announces another period’’—namely, 


the rebirth of a lost 


mentality He 


sense of monu 
states For the first time 
sts have returned to the 
hallmark of any 


expression. 


nm centuries art 


simplicity which is the 
kind of symbolic 


shown that the elements indispensable for 


They have 


nonumentality are available. They have 


acquired the rare power of mural lan- 


guage.” This suggests to him an inevita- 
ble reintegration: “The future will cer- 
tainly belong to the effective collaboration 
between the three major arts: architecture, 
painting, sculpture The burden of lead 
ership in this collaboration he assigns to 
the architect, since urban design is “the 
highest expression of architectural synthe 
sis’ and the prerequisite of civic art 
What manner of architect is required for 
work ahead? The 


this important essays 





“On the Formation of the Architect” are 
based on the problems outlined at the 
Princeton symposium of 1947, which have 


been edited by Thomas H 
Building for Modern Man (Princeton 
1949), and the CIAM of 1947. Noting 
that the universal dissatisfaction with the 
training of the architect stems chiefly fron 


the disease of one-sided specialization, and 


Creighton as 


that the future necessity is architects with 
coordinating minds, the solution is summed 
up in a quotation from Walter Gri pius 
In an age of specialization, method is 
more information Dr 
Giedion advocates the methodological ap 


important than 


proach to his own discipline of archite 

tural history in an essay called “History 
and the Architect.” He believes that an in 
troductory course in art history is equally 
as important as basic mathematics for the 
undergraduate. At the (graduate) profes 
sional level, he believes that history shoul 


parallel the total professional curt 


two years in his experience at Harvard 


It should be coordinated with design 
through a typological approach, concen 
trating on “the vertical lines running 


through history.’’ The underlying basis of 
this “encompassing approach” is to con 
sider past and present architecture as n 
ceptions of space,” the approach the aut 

developed at the Federal Institute of Tec 

nology, Zurich. The 
forge history into a weapon which w 


main object is to 
enable the coming generation to measure 
where they stand, to judge their strength 
and their weaknesses.’ 

The final parts deal with the ‘Renew 
of the Human Habitat’ and the ‘Nee 


for Imagination,” social and spatial. In 
the former the author is chiefly concerned 


with the “Humanization of Urban Life 


iting as an outstanding example le Cor 
busier’s project for the urban core of St 
Dié (1945) 
cial imagination is the Unité d’ Habitation 
at Marseilles. In both parts he reiterates 


The supreme example of s 


the plea for reintegration of the arts and 
bridging the gap between creative solu 
tions and the powers of official 
ment. 

This 


ideas 


judge 


book contains 
which will doubtless receive more 


many important 


ind re professional and public atten- 
tion. Since it is plainly intended to in. 
fluence the latter, it is the opinion of this 


reviewer that the author's 


ase would have 


been more persuasively presented had the 


ntents of the various pieces been re. 
written according to a coherent literary 
program, The book suffers the weakness of 


ection of independent essays in that 
the arguments tend to be fragmentized. 


thus both repetitive and incomplete. One 


with the feeling that the publica- 
was prepared in some haste and the 
that these important ideas may re- 
ntelligible 


re like ly to 


appear in a form more lucidly 
to the larger public, 
influence official opinion 
ERNEST ALLEN CONNALLY 
University of Ill 


hence 


David Herlihy 


Pisa in the Early Renaissance: A Study of 
Urban Growth 


Cw Toven Tole Ur ver fy Pre 1958 
xx + 221 pp. $4.50 


[his is not an art history; nor, except 
ne map, is it illustrated. It is rather 


scientist's analysis of Italy's urban 


vf the thirteenth and fourteenth 

t Pisa is selected for a represen- 
tat nstructive case study because of its 
g graphic location, average size, and even 
sion of economic interests. The text 


hapters on geography, demogra- 


phy, politics direct taxes, indirect taxes 
ations, agriculture, crafts and in- 


es, commerce, and the capitalist and 


the aristocrat, followed by several detailed 
ppendixes quoting typical documents. 
Based primarily on the notarial records 
( tularies) of contracts and declara- 
tior preserved in the archives of Pisa 


surrounding towns, the study provides 
with meticulous scholarship, a wealth of 
which makes it a valuable 
reference for better understanding the tran- 


sition from the Middle Ages to the Renais- 


new material, 


ERNEST ALLEN CONNALLY 
University of Llline i 
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Niels von Holst 


Italien: Von den Alpen bis Florenz 


Neuwied am Rhein-Berlin-Darmstadt: Hern 
' [ec7y 6919 - 
Luchterhand Verlag 73 2'2 pp 32 


13 in color) DM 34 


Niels von Holst 
Italien: Von Siena bis Sizilien 


Neuw ed am Rhein-Berlin-Darmstadt Hor 


Luchterhand Veriag YS 212 pr 


It was Jacob Burckhardt, the great 
torian of art and culture and proftesso it 
who wrote the fa Ss 


Cicerone Eine Anleituns um Gent aer 


Kunstwek Italie the comple te guide t 
all monuments f irchitecture painting 
and sculpture in Italy Togethe wit 


Goethe s Ital NISCH 


nd still as the Bible for the G in 
speaking traveller in Italy. Bot \ 
i ty even t y, but the Goet 
) se or the y it pul t } 
(1816/17), moves nearer and nearer int 
the vicinity of, say, Michel de Montaigne 
D ivy | t Journ fy 4 
§ rland and Germany in tl Qi 
a 1581 (published 1774) r t slowly 
acquires a o! st il than t tica 
e. A journey planned with Goethe's 
DOOK aS a Zul (an eventually th Ss 
Goethe s< imselif, among w A n 


767) would, however, offer a ns 

tion: that of the direct experience with a 
new country, its customs and its 

ture, and a comparison with and ipta 
tion to our modern age and the chang t 
has brought about. Goethe th« poet an 
scientist, the dreamer and realist, found a 
tormula in which personal experience was 
interwoven with objective reality, and that 


is the special merit and the unfailing 
Writers such as Hans 
Carossa in his fuf elt } NUN L¢ I] il [ , 
(1947). or Karl Scheffler in his / 
Tagebuch einer R e (1911) are tar too 


personal, and the 


of his book on Italy 


journey we can 





their company is not to Italy but ps ked 


115 Be ’ Review 


y Italy leading us 


of a poet 


onward into the mind 
reality was left to the 
historians of art and culture. 


Objective 
to the com 
guides, or to 
intelli 
shallow book by Egon 


pilers of modern tourist 


journalistic exploits such as the 
gent but rather 
Viettas 
(1954). 


A_ book 


Renaissance 


) 
ltalien mit und PN é 


which was neither a guide 


(where cultural data are given in a statis 
tical and dehydrated manner, useful as they 
may be), nor a personal conf nm, nol 


ust a pretext for a photographer to ofter 





1 picture book with the en phasis on 
the you have never seen this object so 
before the unexpected angle of phot 
graphi sion: a book oreover, which 
could reconcile the modern era with its 
new eans of transport, the fact of the 
tourist igration *’ nations, written not 
with t intention of giving these millions 
only the dry ft 1 of 2000 years in 2 

irs’ (which ts Rome), or something 
s ir, but with the responsibility of a 
nan of tur ind ¢ cation who finds a 
mission in opening the treasure house 


of our old European culture to new gen 


erations and to do so in a way which 
loes not tire or annoy the many ignora 
t among the “new classes” which are 

t be educat t take responsibility fos 
ture and to grasp the sense of a venet 
ble tradition; a writer who does this 
vit £ ne great know ige orf 
story at f r cultural indebtedness 
with the devotion odesty and humility 
ra e ni anist sucn a book in which 
easure, the thirst for knowledge, the 
idmiration of past greatness, the inclusion 
of modern man in his monumental past are 


such 


Niels 


and blended harmoniously 


: : nm 
book was badly needed. It was 


yning all these qualities, has given us a 
text which is not overloaded with the 
specialist's love of detail or void of al 
truly s tual content but nediun 





which, like a porch to a magnificent edi 


attract those 


who want to pro 


ceed towards a more comprehensive and 
leeper knowledge. The respective intro 
luctions to the two volumes display cul 
tural-historical view points of a general 








character, the main text is descriptive and 
historical and vibrates with personal and 
artistic experiences. Whereas the introduc 
tions are illustrated by works of painters 
(and not only the old masters are admitted 
as is usually the case, but modern names 
such as Corot, Thoma, Wilson, Purr 
mann, Kokoschka, Beckmann, Kanoldt) 
the main text was best served by exquisitely 
chosen panoramic and detail views of the 
historic monuments, mainly city views and 
architecture (also modern) and a few in 
teriors. The colour plates have not the 
first-class quality of the rest of the illus 
trations. 

A useful index of names and subjects 
is divided into sections: Lakes, Moun 
tains and Roads; Towns, Castles and Mon 
asteries; Cultural Epochs, Art Styles and 
Museums. What one would wish for and 
what would prove to be at least as ex 
citing as this excellent pre- or post-travel 
book (its size alone suggests its use not 
on the journey itself but at more medita 
tive moments) is a volume of selected 
works of art and interior decorations which 
could complete this memorable it 
Italy and add the jewels to the 
settings. 


age ol 


splend 


J. P. HODIN 
Londo» 


Peter Kidson 


Sculpture at Chartres, photographs by 


Poriser 


Hollywood-by-the-Sea, Florida 
64 pep 117 


London: Tiranti, 
Transatlantic Arts, 1958 
6 diagrams. $5.25 


The major works on Chartres written 
from the art historic or achitectural, the 
iconographic and even the poetic point of 
view, are French works (Male, Bulteau 
Hak. Huysmans, Rodin). There was a 
need for a book devoted either to Chartres 
as a whole or to some special aspect of it 
written originally in English and based, 
at least to some extent, on research cen 
tered in England. The Courtauld Institute 


of Art, University of London, embarked 
in September 1956 on an intensive survey 
of the cathedral. The work was carried 
out by Dr. Zarnecki and the photographs 
taken on that occasion by Miss Pariser are 
used in the present publication. The au- 
thor, who is on the staff of the Courtauld 
Institute, aims at producing with his essay 
a study which lies somewhere between 
those of the experts who conduct their 
exchanges in learned periodicals, out of 
the public eye; and those provided for the 
casual tourist who wants nothing more 
than a few scraps of information or a 
in fact, 
a useful handbook filled with essential In- 
formation and illustrated with a compre. 
hensive photographic report on the sculp- 
Description, interpretation and his. 
toric treatment go hand in hand and what 


volume 


stimulant to his emotions. It is, 


tures 


lacks in maturity of observa- 
tion and style it makes up for in youthful 
what the pho- 
quality, they 
in documentary zest. It is to be 


eager seriousness. Similarly 
tographs lack in artisti 


++ 


nended both to the student and the 
nterested layman 
J. P. HODIN 


London 


hrough a regrettable error, galley 


‘ , 
f } 


proots 
“Leonardo's Trat- 
Frederick Hartt 
) issue of CAJ were not proofread 
Irritated readers are invited to make the 
rollowing corrections 


1 review article, 
i by 


195 


n the Summer 


ige 333, paragraph 3, should read “be- 
ause there simply was no room 
spell “Mrs. Steinitz 
page 335, paragraph 1 


with a z not ans 
delete the quota- 
tion mark at end 


> 


paragraph 2, untangle spelling of Mi- 
chelangelo 

paragraph 1, change diety to 
page 338, paragraph restore the “b’ 


to Ambrosiana 
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Ancient 


Indonesian 


Art 


By A. J. BERNET KEMPERS. A 
comprehensive pictorial survey of pre 
historic, Hindu-Indonesian, and early 
Islamic art in Indonesia. Essentially 


a volume of plates—including many 





recent photographs of newly exca 
vated and discovered works—there 
are also ample textual notes and an historical introduction. Great monu 
ments are shown in full, as well as in detail, while smaller objects are 


often represented from several angles. 353 plates $22.50 
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